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ABSTRACT 


THE CONTENT AND CONTAINER: DEVELOPING A MODEL OF 
HOMILETICS, HERMENEUTICS, TEACHING, AND PROPHETIC 
PREACHING IN NORTHEAST HOUSTON TEXAS 


by 
Garland Scott Thompson 
United Theological Seminary, 2024 


Mentor 


Lee E. Fields, Jr., DMin 


The context for this project is in northeast Houston, Texas. The problem presented in this 
context is that too many pulpits are not thoroughly digging into the biblical text to 
unearth the vastness of the Word of God to help people live liberated lives. If pastors and 
preachers were to take time to strengthen their homiletics and hermeneutical skills, then 
the parishioners will be more biblically astute. This project commenced over a six-week 
period. The methodology used to ascertain the effectiveness of this project was mixed 
methodology using interviews, journaling, and questionnaires. The project results 


positively substantiated my hypothesis. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The pursuit of theological education in the doctoral program at United 
Theological Seminary has been one of great satisfaction and difficulty for me as I have 
juggled many commitments, or should I say managed many responsibilities beyond that 
of classes, papers and more classes and papers. Though this journey has been one of ups 
and downs, the ups have been both great and insightful. This doctoral journey has 
challenge me in more ways than the academic rigor; it has cause me to look at myself 
introspectively as I revisit my autobiographical journey against the backdrop of how it 
intersects with my coming to faith, being nurtured in discipleship, and my calling to 
ministry. It has caused me to take an honest look at myself. This study has also caused 
me to take a closer look at where I serve in ministry. 

I began this program as pastor and founder of a church that was birthed in the 
midst of a global pandemic. Over these last years, we have transitioned from completely 
virtual to now meeting in person with a virtual component. Since the start of my program, 
I have suffered a significant loss of my mother-in-love which increased my 
responsibilities as a husband to be present and an empathetic ear for my wife and family. 
While grieving myself, God thrust me into an unfamiliar role of being my wife’s support 
system in a way I have never been before. Now as I draw near to the conclusion of my 
journey at this institution, it is my hope of presenting in this doctoral thesis much of what 


I have learned, done, and the “whys” behind it. 


This thesis’ project title is “The Content and Container: Developing a Model of 
Homiletics, Hermeneutics, Teaching and Prophetic Preaching in Northeast Houston, 
Texas.” This thesis and project have not come about by happenstance; rather, it unfolded 
over a period of time through introspection, discernment, prayer, and consultation. The 
rest of this unit will spell out how the chapters (thought processes and project itself) 
unfolded. 

Chapter one, Ministry Focus, speaks to three areas primarily. First, it gives an 
overview of my life’s journey and faith walk. It begins by pointing out my beginnings, 
upbringing, schooling, vocation, and the path that led me to ministry. This involves my 
calling and the process of the ministerial track. It also addresses the gifts and passions 
that I have for ministry. Secondly, it explores my context of where I serve in ministry. 
Serving a small membership church founded in a global pandemic was and is very 
daunting. In addition, I sought to examine and engage other pastors, preachers, and 
biblical teachers within my context to engage their prism of how they view scripture, 
which coincidently, affects how they teach and preach. This context has many challenges, 
one of which is the preaching and teaching that is espoused. Third, this unit highlights a 
synergy where my gifts for ministry are wedded with the needs of my context that led to 
a thesis and project on “preaching and teaching.” 

Chapter two, Biblical Foundations, undergirds this thesis in how a passage from 
the Old Testament speaks to the crux of what I believe God expects and demands 
expositors of the Bible to adhere to. The text God compelled me to choose that 
undergirds this project is found in Isaiah’s prophecy (Isaiah 61:1-3, NRSV). This passage 


speaks to Isaiah’s belief that God pours out God’s spirit (anointing) upon those who has 


the task of preaching and teaching to liberate, inspire, uplift, and to bring good news. If 
this premise does not govern our preaching and teaching, we fall victim to falsifying the 
Biblical message which leads to eisegesis, misinterpretation, or in the gravest situations, 
malfeasance. 

Chapter three, Historical Foundations, complements my project on building 
pastors and preachers in strengthening their hermeneutics and homiletics. This 
accentuates the origins, history, and theological grounds at Virginia Union University 
(VUU) in Richmond, Virginia. This unit also highlights the enormous contributions of 
some notable giants of the pulpit, academy, and society: the Rev. Dr. Samuel DeWitt 
Proctor, the Rev. Dr. Henry Mitchell, and the Rev. Dr. John Kinney. These giants have 
shaped countless seminarians who have matriculated through the hallowed halls of VUU. 
This unit also shares how these forebearers of theological genius created frameworks that 
are infused across the global ecclesiastical landscape across denominations, 
demographics, and dispensations. 

Chapter four, Theological Foundations, examines some of the theological 
frameworks that speaks to the vastness of preaching and teaching. In this unit, Biblical 
theology is shown as an authoritative doctrine that assists humanity with understanding 
the characteristics and nature of God. If read or applied incorrectly or out of context, it 
can be detrimental to users and how people treat or view each other. Liberation theology 
in this thesis analyzes the meaning of liberation for the oppressed, so they know that their 
struggle for political, social, and economic justice is consistent with the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Ecclesiology, which is the study of the church, addresses what we believe about 


the nature of the church. This is very important because, in God’s economy, the church is 
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the most important institution on earth. Soteriology is a branch of theology regarding the 
study of salvation. Salvation is shown here to be the redemptive gift of God extended to 
humanity through the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. Christology is the branch of theology 
that studies the incarnate Jesus Christ. 

Chapter five, Interdisciplinary Foundations, explores Maslow’s hierarchy of 
needs, which is a theory of motivation that states that five categories of human needs 
dictate an individual’s behavior. Those needs are physiological, safety and security needs, 
love and belonging needs, esteem needs, and self-actualization needs. This unit will 
address the discipline of Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs theory under the following 
subsections: All humans are/were derived from God, culture forms belief, and we all 
need each other. 

Chapter six, Project Analysis, addresses several areas. First, it will restate the 
thesis’ hypothesis. It will also address the methodology used in the project, some of 
which are intervention, research design, measurement, and instrumentation. This unit will 
point out the stakeholders who were a part of this project. As for the project 
implementation, it will cite collection and analysis of data along with its outcome. Lastly, 
it will revisit my summary of learning from the school’s intensives and focus group 


sessions. It will conclude with how this project can be replicated in other areas. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Introduction 

This project was birthed through my experiences and concerns I have encountered 
over the years through the exhortation of the gospel of Jesus Christ. My yearning for 
change has propelled me to examine and engage my fellow preachers and pastors to shift 
the narrative and gain an understanding of their positions on liberation. Through 
liberation, there are a myriad of foundational attributes that the preacher must reveal 
which include love, justice, hope, and freedom. As the cliché goes, “No one is perfect,” 
but for the preacher, this theory is even more prevalent and can be very difficult to 
constantly live in a glass house. The man/woman of God is continuously on duty and 
some people are awaiting your demise and for the preacher to fail. Without knowing 
oneself, it will virtually be impossible for a preacher to be effective and authentic in their 
ministry and how parishioners view or even respect them. As James Henry Harris so 
eloquently states in his book, The Word Made Plain, self-examination is critical in our 
struggle toward wholeness and self-actualization, and self-understanding is a necessary 


pre-condition to doing ministry. ! 


' James H. Harris, The Word Made Plain (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 2004), 2. 
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I aspire to create a project that deals with the constructs of challenging the 
proverbial “clergy misinterpretation” in sermon preparation and delivery and the lack of a 
prophetic consciousness in preaching. I would define “clergy misinterpretation” as a 
preacher using the Bible and their biblical exposition to harm, demean, suppress, and 
willfully portray the Bible through eisegesis. Eisegesis is when someone deliberately 
insert their own intuition, perspectives, philosophy, and ideas to purport the Bible in a 
way that does not align contextually to reflect the essence of the biblical text. My 
problem statement is that in Black churches in northeast Houston, there is a lack of ability 
to accommodate the needs of the poor, disenfranchised, and despondent due to a 
continued acceptance of Eurocentric theology which manifests itself in preaching and an 
oppressive homiletic. I proposed to implement my project by gathering seven-to-ten 
preachers/pastors in northeast Houston, Texas, and engaging in a six-week focus group 
meeting where participants will discuss topics that hopefully will incite change and 
cultivate a more liberating ecclesiastical worship experience. My premise is, that in spite 
of the “clergy misinterpretation” many of the churches I have grown up in or around has 
espoused, I am still convinced and persuaded that there is still hope and our pulpits can 
preach and teach a hermeneutic that liberates and uplifts our communities in the richness 
of the prophetic tradition. 

There is nothing in ministry that excites me more than to see a person’s ideology 
shift through the power of God. I have experienced so much pain, hurt, and 
discontentment for the church that it causes my heart to ache. Where I grew up, a 
person’s character and authenticity are measured by their word and how they treat people 


within the community. I witnessed people who never entered an ecclesiastical space feed 


the hungry, provide shelter to the poor, and provide scholarships and resources to send 
inner-city kids to college. The churches I was connected to condemned and despised how 
some local neighborhood investors derived their money. Yet, whenever they brought that 
same money to their churches, pastors gleefully accepted their donations. 

My desire to dispel and eradicate the misnomers placated across pulpits 
throughout northeast Houston invigorates me to engage and inform my fellow 
proclaimers to consider evolving their hermeneutics. In the 13" chapter of the Gospel of 
Luke, the author depicts how Jesus explicitly emancipated and traveled from town-to- 
town healing, delivering, and directing people to be better and do better. My ministry 
interests are the same. William Willimon, in his book Peculiar Speech writes, “Christians 
are those who believe that the most responsible thing we can do for our world is to be the 
church.’ God has given me a unique ability to relate and inspire people to hear my heart 
and the authenticity of the relationship and exposition of God. People that know me, 
know I grew up poor and unchurched and was reared in the untamed area of Houston, 
Texas, known as 5th Ward. This privilege of experiencing God in poverty afforded me a 
glimpse and exposure to God in a tangible way that exuded out of my pores when 


speaking about God. 


Context 
My context will focus on my church, Encountering Christ Baptist Church, which 


was founded in 2020 completely virtually. Additionally, I will work with seven-to-ten 


? William H. Willimon, Peculiar Speech: Preaching to the Baptized (Grand Rapids, MI: William 
B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1992), 97. 
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local pastors in the northeast section of Houston, Texas, to engage, explore, and educate 
on the danger and harm of misapplying or engaging in eisegesis. The problem in my 
context is to many pulpits are not thoroughly digging in the biblical text to unearth the 
vastness of the Word of God to help people lives for the better. In addition, another 
problem I have noticed is the lack of social consciousness of the plight of people that 
correlates throughout the Bible. As heralders of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, it is 
imperative that we study, convene, and dwell with God consistently so that our preaching 
not only sounds good but also provide practical application that can transform a person’s 
life. 

My hypothesis is that because of the lack of training, other than possibly some 
conventions, preaching bowls, and interpersonal discussions, many pastors/preachers’ 
homiletics and hermeneutics may lack the ability to excavate the Bible that our 
communities desperately need in order that the moral and ethical challenges of both 
individuals and society are addressed. Rev. Dr. William Augustus Jones, Jr., in his book 
God of The Ghetto: A Prophetic Word Revisited, wrote, “Jesus came to declare the 
presence of God everywhere. No situation was deemed off-limits to the sacred presence. 
He was Deity incarnate and the Friend of sinner.” 3 These pastors have been proclaimers 
of the gospel for decades, yet none of the persons who have committed to participate in 
my project have acknowledged having any seminary or theological training. Our 


churches and pulpits are gravely yearning for the quintessential, liberating, 


3 William A. Jones, God in the Ghetto: A Prophetic Word Revisited (Elgin, IL: Progressive Baptist 
Publishing House, 1979), 46. 
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transformational and life-sustaining power of the Word of God and they are trusting those 
who profess to be called by God to speak at the behest of God. 

I am a product of Houston, Texas, specifically, the northeast side of the city better 
known as Fifth Ward. It is located approximately two miles from the heart of Houston, 
which is downtown where our world-renowned medical center is located with a bevy of 
many Fortune 100 companies. The Houston Rockets and Astros arenas are also just 
minutes from Fifth Ward. Exquisite condominiums and high-rise lofts surround this area 
and many of Houston's finest work or live in this area of the city. But if you travel two 
miles east of downtown, you will enter a poverty-stricken, drug-infested, and criminally 
overran community saturated with churches, liquor stores, and small stores. These streets 
cultivated my outlook and understanding of life and survival. 

If you travel west of the Fifth Ward, there is another unique part of Houston, a 
community known as Acres Homes. Acres Homes is about ten miles northwest of 
downtown Houston, but when you drive through this community you might not think 
you’re in the city. The historic neighborhood, once considered to be the South’s largest 
unincorporated African American community, is a unique mix of rural and urban. There 
is a huge landmark in Acres Homes that states in part that Acres Homes was developed 
during World War I and got its name because land there was sold by the acre, instead of 
by the lot. Much like Fifth Ward, Acres Homes is littered with churches seemingly on 
every corner with drugs and crimes throughout the community. 

Fifth Ward raised me, but Acres Homes is where my theological matriculation 
commenced. I witnessed firsthand the rivalries and competition amongst churches and 


pastors who professed they loved God but treated God’s people like pawns on a 
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chessboard. The Black church has always triumphed over tyranny, Jim Crow, and 
suppression. Whenever Black people needed reassurance and hope to abound, the Black 
pulpit provided refuge and inspiration to lift our communities out of the doldrums of life. 
As much assurance and hope that the Black church provide, unfortunately, many Black 
pulpits provide a stark disservice in the exposition and hermeneutic of the biblical text as 
well as a prophetic content. 

In 2019, Texas Demographics conducted a survey and they surmised that in 
northeast Houston, the racial/ethnic groups are Black (50.3%) followed by Hispanic 
(45.8%) and White (2.5%). Only 11.8 % of people have a bachelor’s degree or higher 
while 8.8% of the population failed to graduate from high school. The unemployment 
rate is 6.2%. The median household income was $26,678, median age 37.5 years, and 
males accounted for 41.6% and female 58.4%.* When you consider that the median 
income is approximately only $513 a week, and there are families with multiple children 
and food insecurities, despondency becomes a normality. This environment encapsulated 
my rearing and fortified my resilience to overcome difficulties, hardships, and adversity. 
Growing up this way, you’ll either sink or swim, and I chose to swim! 

The preachers that I was exposed to growing up deprived themselves of the 
theological training that is needed to fully be able to edify and revitalize society. From 
having numerous conversations with the fellow clergypersons within my context, I was 
baffled at their disdain for school and blatant disregard of seminary/theological training 


beyond reading their Bible and praying. To refute any misunderstandings, prayer and the 


4 United States Census Bureau, “Annual Estimates of the Resident Population: April 1, 2010 to 
July 1, 2019,” U. S. Census Bureau, Population Division, May 2020, http://www.census.gov/. 
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reading of God’s Word are tantamount to our lives; however, just like in any other 
discipline, schooling enhances our preparation and equips us for our respective discipline. 

I am not oblivious to the history of Black preachers who were denied access and 
opportunity to attend seminary. In Texas, the closest seminary to Houston that Black 
pastors and preachers could attend was in Atlanta, Georgia, at Morehouse College. For 
our forefathers and foremothers, this was not feasible for many of our pastors and 
preachers. The lack of training causes “clergy misinterpretation” and a gospel thwarted 
and absent of the prophetic element to resound within many of the walls of our churches 
which contributes to the plight of the congregants that enter our places of worship 
weekly. 

Every church I have been privy to has a common thread in their pastoral 
leadership and church hierarchy. The pastoral leadership has all been male dominate with 
no female preachers, and the makeup of the ministry leaders are all males. In addition, 
none of the pastors and leadership had any seminary training and very little post- 
secondary education. For years, because of the prism in which the churches I was 
exposed to utilize the women within their churches, I thought that women were better 
suited for other ministerial roles within the church, but my mind has been awakened 
through my training and exposure to ecclesiastical equality. While at the Samuel DeWitt 
Proctor School of Theology at Virginia Union University, I was exposed to the brilliance 
and theological excellence of so many female theologians. I’ve read their books, listened 
to their lectures, and believe without fear of contradiction that God has equipped women 


to preach, teach, pastor and lead. 
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Juan Floyd-Thomas, is his book Liberating Black Church History, writes, 


For the typical churchgoer in the pew of a historically African American church, 

the term keeping the faith means more than just maintaining the consistency and 

constancy of one’s prayer life and devotional practices but also holding a deep 

conviction that through God’s grace, love, and mercy, tomorrow can be better 

than yesterday.° 

As I observed the churches and pastors within my neighborhood, my heart bleeds 
as I’ve witnessed and heard numerous sermons and been in ecclesiastical gatherings 
where I’ve cringed at some of the words I heard. There has been so much misapplication 
of the Bible and expository eisegesis; this gospel presented is a gospel absent of a 
prophetic voice and has a sheer disrespect and devaluing of women's role and 
contributions to the church and Bible. Ritualistic and traditional norms have pilfered the 
authenticity and spirit of God to reign and rule as the spirit sees fit. People desperately 
need to hear from God and expect that our churches and pulpit are aligned with God as 
the transponder and conduit of God’s voice. I have great respect and relationships with 
many of the pastors I know and grew up around, and as the only pastor who attended 
seminary within my context of the seven-to-ten pastors that I will partner with for this 
project, my training has afforded me tools and resources on how I can help my fellow co- 
labors with their perspective and homiletical proclamation along with developing a 
comprehensive gospel message that include a prophetic, priestly, and pastoral 
representation. 


Theology comes from combining two Greek words: theos, meaning God, and 


logos, meaning word or rational thought. So, theology is God-thought or rational 


5 Juan M. Floyd-Thomas, Liberating Black Church History (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 
2014), 7. 
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reasoning about God. It is the human effort to understand the God of the scriptures. 
Christian theology is simply an attempt to understand God as He is revealed in the Bible. 
Our pulpits proclamation lacks the veracity and exhortation it once had, and preachers 
placating oppressive and suppressive hermeneutics are disrupting the growth and 
development of Black and Brown communities in impoverished areas. I’ve listened to 
countless sermons that misapplied, distorted, or grossly engage in eisegesis of the Bible 
to fit their ideology and conviction rather than teach and preach a sound exegetical 
doctrine. 

Marcus Jenkins, in his book Black Lives Matter to Jesus, records, ““We must be 
clear: Jesus certainly had color. They had no problem with Jesus’s color while he was 
imaged as white for centuries. But now there is a problem with Jesus having color.” ° 
Eurocentric ideological hermeneutics are demonstratively plaguing communities by 
distorting the value of diversity of theological thought. Black people's unique and 
exquisite hermeneutic of God's liberating and emancipating power has sustained, 
encouraged, and contorted our resolve and ability to endure. Every culture of humanity 
has an inimitable experience of their interpretation and understanding of the Bible. For 
example, the story in the Book of Matthew in chapter 14 where it is recorded Jesus 
feeding the 5000 with fish and bread, after praying to God for persons who have 
experienced God miraculous power to provide food through unexplainable occurrences, 
this text penetrates their psyche and emboldens their hope. It is these authentic encounters 
with the text that demonstrates our exposure and context of how we perceive Scripture. 


Black liberation theology is the pillar of theological reflection that challenges and refutes 


® Marcus Jenkins, Black Lives Matter to Jesus: The Salvation of Black Life and All life in Luke and 
Acts (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2021), 3. 
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the Anglo-Saxon ideology of Black inferiority to emancipate and educate Black people of 
their God-inspired history of strength and sustainability. 

For example, I’ve heard preachers preach in Genesis blaming the fall of humanity 
on Eve or women, yet they ignore the fact of Adam or man’s role in our debauchery. In 
addition, I’ve cringed at listening to preachers castigate homosexuality or adultery while 
obliviously ignoring fornication, lying, stealing, and oppressing humanity. Misnomers, 
misinterpretations, and downright falsities have infiltrated and governed far too many 
pulpits that I have experienced; my heart aches when I consider how many pulpits, 
unknown to me, are experiencing the same shortcomings and deficits. Rev. Dr. Raphael 
Warnock, in his book The Divided Mind of the Black Church, pins, 

Despite the Black church’s distinctive emphasis on the gospel message of 

salvation and a creative hermeneutics of freedom shaped by the experience of 

engaging biblical texts through the lens of slavery and segregation, the 
circumscriptions of that experience ensured that it would be well within the 
twentieth century before the black church had the benefit of trained theologians 
providing systematic theological reflection on the significance of its witness 
among the churches and their varying theological claims.’ 

Black reality requires an interpretation of symbols of ultimacy that is, at the least, 
compatible with the experience of Blacks; and white theologians, because of their 
experience, are unable to provide such an interpretation. To be clear, I am not proposing 
that non-black theologians are unable or inadequate to provide theological education that 
can educate minorities; however, regardless of the acumen of a non-black theologian, 


there is a uniqueness that cannot be learned or excavated that inherently theologians of 


African descent possess. To genuinely and intimately be able to understand the plight of 


7 Raphael Warnock, The Divided Mind of the Black Church: Theology, Piety & Public Witness 
(New York, NY: and London, UK: New York University Press, 2014), 78. 
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anyone or anything, unless you can experience things first-hand, you can only imagine or 
empathize with them when they express their perspective. 

The Black and white communities need the Black theologian. Blacks need it for 
the articulate interpretation of the experience through which we pass day after day. 
Whites need it as a constant reminder of the kind of reality that must be faced before the 
resurrection. Dr. James Cone, the father of Black liberation theology, in his book A Black 
Theology of Liberation, wrote, “But if the society is racist and uses God-language as an 
instrument to further the cause of human humiliation, then the task of authentic 
theological speech is even more dangerous and difficult.”* An example of this is when 
preachers profess that social justices are not in the Bible, yet from the Old Testament 
through the New, prophets, apostles, and the Messiah all spoke up and against the 
degradation of the marginalized and disinherited. 

African Americans for so long have been denigrated and misunderstood since our 
involuntary sojourn to these United States of America over 400 years ago. Our ancestors 
were not allowed to read, much less, read the Bible, so their relationship with God and 
spirituality intrigues some and mystifies others. While being beaten, raped, separated 
from their families, castrated, etc., there was still a belief and hope that God, through 
Jesus Christ, would liberate and set the captives free someday. Our ancestors refused to 
believe that because of the color of their skin that God was somehow punishing them or 
that whites were the superior creation of humanity. 

Their faith was not formed through a university or even what they were taught 


from the Bible, but their theology was as prevalent and startling then as some of what we 


8 James A. Cone, Black Theology of Liberation, Fortieth Anniversary Edition (New York, NY: 
Maryknoll, 2010), 89. 
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hear, see, and profess today in various places of worship weekly. “God will always act, 
even make changes, in order to be true to these unchangeable ways (love and promises) 
and to accomplish these unchangeable goals.”’ W. E. B. DuBois eloquently states, 

The Negro is sort of a seventh son, born with a veil, and gifted with second sight 
in this American world — a world which yields no true self-consciousness, but 
only lets one see oneself through the revelation of the other world. It is a peculiar 
sensation, this double consciousness, this sense of always looking at oneself 
through the eyes of another, measuring one’s soul by the type of a world that 
looks on in amused contempt and pity ... two souls, two thoughts, two 


unreconciled strivings; two warring ideals in one dark body, whose dogged 
strength alone keeps it from being torn asunder.'° 


Ministry Journey 

As I completed my basic classes at night while working a full-time job, I decided 
to take my talents to Prairie View A&M University to pursue my degree in Business 
Administration with a concentration in Finance. Besides basketball, I always had a 
passion for money and wanted to learn more about how money works. I also wanted to 
pursue a degree that would allow me to obtain employment after I graduated. I commuted 
to and from Prairie View as I was a non-traditional student with a small child; I knew 
exactly why I was there and couldn’t stay on campus like most incoming students. I was 
involved in numerous student groups and associations. One particular student 
organization on campus of Prairie View A&M University, Hobart Taylor College of 
Business, was the National Association for Black Accountants (NABA), which is where I 


met a young sophomore accounting major that radiated the room and drew my interest. 


° Cain H. Felder, The Original African Heritage Study Bible (Nashville, TN: The James C. 
Winston Publishing Company, 1993), 186. 


10 W. E. B. Du Bois, The Souls of Black Folk (New York, NY: Dover Publishing, 1903), 3. 
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After the debacle of my first marriage, I prayed and solicited God that the next woman I 


engaged in a serious relationship with would be my wife and care for my son. 

We started to communicate through class or the associations we were in and 
organically, it became more. I lived about twenty-five minutes from Prairie View off 
campus, and she lived much closer to the school, so we would study at her house, the 
library, and when my son was not there, at my apartment. We were friends for about a 
year, and we talked about everything. She knew my story from my upbringing through 
the present, and she was a confidant, listening ear, and friend. Ironically, throughout the 
entire time, we were never intimate, which was unheard of for me, so we never dealt with 
the risks associated with sex. It’s funny how God orchestrates things. We started getting 
acquainted with each other in 2007, and as I was experiencing the most traumatic event in 
my life, she was there for me although we were not a couple. 

My girlfriend and I both graduated from Prairie View A&M University with our 
bachelor’s degrees in May 2009. I was short the required hours to sit for my CPA, so I 
returned to Prairie View to obtain my master’s degree in Accountancy. God was greatly 
exceeding my expectations as I became the first person in my immediate family to 
graduate from college. While going through the birth of my son, marriage, subsequent 
divorce, going to school at night while working a full-time job during the day, it was 
nothing but the power of God that sustained me. My girlfriend was attending her family 
church at the time we started dating and we would occasionally visit each other’s church. 
I stayed at the church after my pastor died and his younger brother succeeded him as 
pastor. My girlfriend enjoyed our worship experience and how welcoming the church 


was to her, so she decided to join me there in membership. 
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My former pastor was a great teacher and cultivator of knowledge, and at the ripe 
age of twenty-three, he allowed me to work with our youth teaching Bible study during 
this time. He encouraged me to “speak” during our youth day one Sunday. I was petrified 
to stand before people and speak about God and the Bible; when it seemed like yesterday, 
I was outside the covenant will of God. My pastor had a keen discernment for seeing 
things in people that they could not see, so while I felt shame, embarrassment, and 
unworthiness, he saw a vessel God had His hands on that would be used to His glory. Dr. 
Frank Thomas, in his book How to Preach a Dangerous Sermon, pinned, “I once heard 
someone say that preaching is a terrible joy, and I find that description true of my own 
experience.”!! 

Since the first ttme my former pastor convinced me to share God’s Word, God 
has allowed me to speak or teach either at our church or other churches all around 
Houston. But my understanding and the stigmatism of what I believed a preacher to be 
has dissuaded me to want to be called a preacher. I was comfortable speaking or teaching 
anywhere if I wasn’t labeled a preacher. As God granted me favor with communicating 
His Word, with my relatability, authenticity, and transparency, people gravitated towards 
me and often expressed to me how my lesson or discussion helped them. But God wasn’t 
pleased with my service and wanted more from me. My defiance led to pain in my 
marriage and children as my disobedience led me to engage in ignorant and frivolous 


things. 


'! Frank A Thomas, How to Preach a Dangerous Sermon (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2018), 
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During this time, I got laid off from my job as the economy was on the brink of 
collapse and this is when things got interesting in my life. I had several years of 
experience in audit, accounting, and finance with two earned degrees in my arsenal; 
however, I couldn’t get a job anywhere. The strain on my marriage led to many sleepless 
nights for both of us. But God always looked beyond my faults and met our needs. We 
were living on my wife’s income as a schoolteacher with three kids and were faced with 
financial difficulties. But whenever I felt like throwing in the towel, God would allow 
random acts of kindness to happen to us whether that was an unexpected check or 
someone blessing us surprisingly. We suffered I believe due to my disobedience, but I’m 
eternally grateful for this experience as it allowed my wife and me to endure hardship 
while fortifying our belief and trust in God. Bishop T. D. Jakes, in his book Don’t Drop 
the Mic: The Power of your Words can Change the World, pinned, “If you want to preach 
in the best sense and not the worst, then you must align your attitude with your 
architecture.” !? 

I finally relented to God’s call on my life and on April 3, 2016, I accepted my 
calling into the ministry of Jesus Christ. This day was also my late pastor’s birthday, and 
I swear I felt his presence and excitement in the church as if he was standing in front of 
me. It was like a weight lifted off my heart and shoulders to be realigned into God’s will; 
and once I did, God opened the floodgates and things started to happen. First, God 
allowed me to further my career with a great company where I was able to travel the 


world. My career was advancing so much so, I was offered a role that would move my 


2 T. D. Jakes, Don’t Drop the Mic: The Power of Your Words Can Change the World (New York, 
NY: Faith Words, 2021), 76. 
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family and me to Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. After consultation with God and my wife, 
we decided to accept the move; and in September 2017, we moved to Deptford, New 
Jersey. The schools were better in New Jersey than Philadelphia, so I commuted across 
the Walt Whitman Bridge every day traveling from one state to another. 

Living on the East Coast was a bit of a surreal experience for our family. My wife 
and I never lived outside of Texas, and we experienced a culture shock. We left 
everything and everyone we knew back in Texas. I was homesick but excited about what 
God was doing through our transition. I have always been a person to believe that 
whatever I’m passionate about or committed to, my education and prowess will allow me 
to overcome any obstacles. I spoke to a ministry colleague of mine and he suggested if I 
was serious about ministry and desired a rich HBCU theological education, to make the 
trek to Richmond, Virginia, to study at the Samuel DeWitt Proctor School of Theology at 
Virginia Union University. I spoke with my wife and explained to her my aspirations and 
what I felt God was directing me to do; and after discussion and prayer, I applied to and 
got accepted into the Master of Divinity program. 

The Samuel DeWitt Proctor School of Theology at Virginia Union University 
(VUU) was a three-year program tailored to train, stretch, deconstruct, and emancipate 
African American preachers from a Black pedagogy to propel preachers to expand their 
understanding of the biblical text. The time I spent at Union exceeded my expectations 
and my hermeneutic of the Bible and the importance of people of color within the text 
was illuminated significantly. The Black brilliance I was exposed to at Union — 


professors from all walks of life who intentionally instructed us on the significance of 
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persons from the African diaspora contribution to the Bible and an inclusive and 
liberating theological education — were transformational for me. 

Dr. Michael Eric Dyson, in his book Long Time Coming: Reckoning with Race in 
America, asserts, “The rules of the white world are communicated through cultural habits 
and social norms that reinforce Black fear and carry a message that be missed: white 
spaces are sacred and not to be invaded or tarnished.”!3 I entered seminary with so many 
myths and falsities in my theological understanding of God. In the church I was reared in 
and pastors I grew up around, their understanding of God was very patriarchal, sexist, 
homophobic, and oppressive. I was taught that God was a male and that women were not 
to preach or pastor. I was also taught church traditions that were not rooted in the biblical 


99 66. 


text like: “if you’re not a preacher you shouldn’t walk in the pulpit area,” “you must have 
white gloves for communion,” and my favorite, ““you can’t serve communion or work in 
ministry unless some person ‘allowed you to serve.’” When I reflect on the many things I 
heard, I believed as truth, or how what my pastor said or taught came directly from the 
spirit of God, much of it was so misconstrued. 

My passions in ministry are engrained in homiletics, teaching, hermeneutics, and 
sharing a gospel with a prophetic thrust accompanied by a praxis rooted in discipleship. I 
emphatically enjoy exegeting scripture and wrestling through the complexity and 
liberating power of the Word of God. Working with young people also intrigues me with 
their raw and explicit desire for truth and authenticity from the church and specifically 


the pulpit on grappling with societal and ecclesiastical issues. I love working with 


preachers sharpening one another as we carry the burden and blessing of being called to 


'3 Michael Eric Dyson, Long Time Coming: Reckoning with Race in America (New York, NY: St. 
Martin’s Publishing Group, 2020), 25. 
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preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ. My ability to merge generations with the unique gift of 


exegesis will helps make the Bible more palatable to end users while also working with 
clergypersons to help in sermon preparation and homiletics. 

I learned that without the proper theological training you receive at seminary, it’s 
hard for our pulpits to preach sound homiletics. My preaching and teaching were so 
limited, sexist, and dogmatic; I cringe at the thought of how I unknowingly exegeted the 
text instead of engaging my preaching through eisegesis. Words cannot adequately 
express the transformation that I encountered with God while at Union. I liken my time at 
Union with Moses encountering God on Mount Sinai when God gave him direction, 
instruction, and His ordinances on how we are to lead and teach the people of God. I was 
once like those selfish, irrational, and ungrateful Israelites that were complaining and 
bemoaning when their leader and God’s chosen instrument was convening with God and 
they had the unmitigated gall to become impatient. Before seminary, all my ministry 
experience was drenched in preaching and teaching from untrained preachers and their 
preaching probably did more harm than good. I’m sure that wasn’t their intent, but you 
cannot fix or even recognize what they were doing because, in their eyes, this was what 
was preached or what was handed down to them. 

Christian education is the bedrock of the Christian faith and for any person who 
confesses Christ as their personal Lord and Savior, training is paramount. The fourth 
chapter and sixth verse of Hosea in the New King James Version of the Hebrew text 
states, “My people are destroyed for lack of knowledge,” and how could one obtain 
knowledge of Christian values without being educated. Christian education is a 


systematic, structured, and sustained process for helping persons to grow in their learning 
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that is Christ-centered. The basic principles and fundamental aspects that one must learn 
to become an ambassador for Christ require the believer to be taught and trained 
adequately. Ensuring the needs of the moment are met within the community your church 
or ministry occupies will be vital, and if your congregation is keenly educated, your 
ministry can flourish. 

Unfortunately, so many churches lack the foresight and resources required to 
effectively invoke change within the communities we serve. Non-relevant curriculum, 
fear of addressing real issues, no plan in place to reach millennials, etc. are only a few of 
the detriments that are plaguing our churches. Christian education is more vital to the 
growth and continuance of the African American church than preaching or even the 
music ministry. Every demographic can benefit from Christian education as this level of 
education/learning is transferable within secondary education, college, and I would 
venture to say, can be applied within your professional careers as well. 

The Bible is by far, one of the most difficult books to read and comprehend. It 
requires a devout prayer life that one must develop to beseech God to provide 
understanding; you must have a willing attitude to be taught, a sufficiently trained 
teacher, and most importantly, a healthy level of faith and belief. Christian education is 
unlike traditional education where someone can be taught to read or write or solve a math 
problem; Christian education will prepare you to be able to rightly divide the Word of 
Truth while also unequivocally placing your faith in the God of your salvation. Growing 
up “un-churched,” I can attest that the knowledge I received once I came to know Jesus 
for myself was firmly rooted in the teaching and the education/teaching I received as a 


novice of Christ. 
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My life took a significant turn in November 2019 when my family and I moved 
from Deptford, New Jersey, back to Houston, Texas. My job at the time transferred me 
back to Houston as God was propelling me to walk out on faith and start my church. I 
was very hesitant and disobedient to yield to God’s instruction. So, God in His infinite 
wisdom, allowed my job to lay me off in January not knowing we would be on the 
precipice of a global pandemic. As I commenced my job search, I thought for sure I 
would find another opportunity within the accounting profession while also applying at 
churches through the application process while completing my Master of Divinity Degree 
at the Samuel DeWitt Proctor School of Theology at Virginia Union University. After 
receiving one rejection letter after another, God continued to excoriate me for my 
disobedience and fear of yielding to God’s will. 

In April of 2020, I finally acquiesced to God and started the process of fulfilling 
the call God placed on my life. What I didn’t know at the time was how God wanted me 
to serve and pursue my call. I thought God would allow me to apply, interview, and be 
selected as the senior pastor of a local church in Houston. But I had a yearning and 
passion to establish an African American-led church within the area of Houston I’ve 
resided in for years. Long before my family and I moved to the east coast, I lived in the 
Cypress area for twelve years, and during my tenure there, there were no Black churches 
within twenty miles of home. The closest African American-led church was Brookhollow 
Baptist Church, located on the northwest side of Houston, which is also known as The 
Church Without Walls, led by the theological genius of Pastor Dr. Ralph Douglas West. 

As I yearned for change, God revealed to me, instead of grappling about the lack 


of a Black ecclesiastical presence within your community, why don’t you plant one? So 
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as God and I wrestled over God’s declaration to me, God rejected every application to 
churches I sent in addition to any applications I submitted within the accounting 
profession. God shut down every petition and appeal I made to return to the workforce. 
Although throughout COVID-19, God didn’t let my family needs go unmet; however, the 
level of disdain and rejection I endured was demoralizing. As God was waiting on my 
yes, my lack of trust and surrender resulted in months of suffering when I didn’t have to. 

In April of 2020, I finally fully surrendered, and I started the process of 
establishing the church God revealed to me months ago to plant. The moment I did, God 
allowed people to come into my life, unexpectedly, which helped me tremendously with 
completing the legal filings with the state of Texas. One of my dear fraternity brothers 
volunteered to use his equipment to record my sermons at no cost to me. Another 
fraternity brother opened his church to allow me to record our services for free for as long 
as we needed. Also, one of my younger cousins introduced me to a phenomenal, brilliant, 
and passionate brand manager who has played an integral role in helping me develop the 
platforms needed to launch our church completely virtually. God instructed me to launch 
a church in the middle of a global pandemic, and when I reflect on the brilliance of God, 
words cannot adequately express my adoration and reverence of God. 

On September 20, 2020, we had our inaugural worship service, and since that 
moment, I have been in incomplete and utter awe of how God has allowed our church to 
make an imprint within our community in such a short period. God has allowed our 
church to grow and reach people far beyond my expectations. We launched Encountering 
Christ Baptist Church, and I am so grateful I surrendered to God’s call and stepped out on 


faith. When we are sincere and obedient to God’s voice, God can bless our lives and 
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ministries in immense ways. God is desiring people of no report, to preach, teach, and 
share the good news of Jesus Christ. 

In April of 2021, my mother-in-law, a woman I loved and knew for the last 
fourteen years, tragically contracted COVID-19, and she eventually succumbed to this 
deadly virus. The experience dramatically impacted our family as we have journeyed 
through life in our new normal. I’ve preached countless homegoing services for people I 
knew and didn’t know but officiating at my mother-in-law's funeral was one of the most 
difficult experiences I’ve ever had. To see the pain in my wife’s face and heart knowing 
there’s not a class I took in seminary to prepare me to minister and help my wife cope. 
We’ve pressed forward day by day through the grief and pain of our loss, but like so 
many families that have experienced loss throughout this pandemic, God has guided us 


every step of the way. 


Develop the Synergy 

My earnest desire is that my project focus, “The Content and Container: 
Developing Homiletics, Hermeneutics, Teaching, and Prophetic Preaching in Northeast 
Houston, Texas,” will assist preachers and pastors in cultivating their ability to prepare, 
preach and deliver sermons and bible studies. My hypothesis is, despite the “clergy 
misinterpretation” many of the churches I’ve grown up in or around has espoused, I am 
still convinced and persuaded, that with proper teaching and mentoring, there is still hope 
and our pulpits can preach and teach a hermeneutic that liberates and uplifts our 
communities. It is my intention to cultivate in this project: 


e Methods to create and develop sermons that accentuate the liberating and 
inclusive power of Christ 
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e Establish proper exegetical methods to assist preachers/pastors with their 
sermon preparation 


e Work with preachers/pastors on their homiletics 


e Expose the danger of eisegesis and misinterpreting the Bible through our 
proclamation 


e Dispel the falsities of disparaging people through our preaching under the 
guise of “God told me” and/or “the Holy Spirit” 


e Reveal to pastors/preachers the importance of Christian education and 
how embracing Christian education helps to mitigate preachers/pastors 
committing “clergy misinterpretation” 

I intend to explore and expose preachers and pastors to a phrase I’ve termed “clergy 
misinterpretation.” I define “clergy misinterpretation” as a preacher using the Bible and 
their biblical exposition to harm, demean, suppress, and willfully portray the Bible 
through eisegesis. My hypothesis is, despite the “clergy misinterpretation,” many of the 
churches I’ve grown up in or around has espoused, I am still convinced and persuaded 
that there is still hope and our pulpits can preach and teach a hermeneutic that liberates 
and uplifts our communities. My intended Doctor of Ministry project topic is” “The 
Content and Container: Developing a Model of Homiletics, Hermeneutics, Teaching and 
Preaching in Northeast Houston Texas.” I proposed to implement my project by 
gathering seven-to-ten preachers/pastors in northeast Houston, Texas, and engaging in a 
six-week focus group meeting where participants will discuss topics that hopefully will 
incite change and cultivate a more liberating ecclesiastical worship experience. 

Dr. Cleophus Larue, is his book The Heart of Black Preaching, states, “The key to 


the powerful black sermon that consistently strikes a chord in the hearts of the listening 


congregation is simple yet profound: The sermon must be about God! It must bring the 
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listener to some understanding of who God is and what God is about.”!* My exposure, 
lived experiences and church rearing were the ingredients that directly correlate to the 
pastor and man I am today. To understand pain and poverty and be fed homiletics that 
was perpetuated in suppression of certain segments of people was and still is startling to 
me. I am a product of overcoming poverty, drugs, and incarceration; and I earnestly 
desire to contribute to the resurgence of the church within the northeast section of 
Houston. The first step in this resurgence is to identify deterrents that have stifled and 
stymied these communities and formulate solutions that are measurable and attainable 
that will benefit the greatest number of people. Churches have always been a beacon of 
hope and inspiration; our community needs our pulpits to not harm but to rather 
invigorate, liberate, and emancipate the people of God through the liberating power of 
Jesus Christ. 

James Henry Harris argues in his writing, No Longer Bound: A Theology of 
Reading and Preaching, how the church has suffered from misinterpretation and 
application of the biblical doctrine and how this eisegesis has stifled the Black church 
tremendously. Harris argues, “The preacher is called to bridge the gap between theory 
and practice in a way that makes the Word of God come alive. I believe that the sermon 
is the living manifestation of the Word of God — the embodiment of the gospel and the 
event of transformation and freedom.”!* This synopsis is critically important for the 


preacher to embody the preaching moment as people are seeking to hear from God. 


'4 Cleophus J. LaRue, The Heart of Black Preaching (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press), 11. 


'S James Henry Harris, No Longer Bound (Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2013), 87. 
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Cleophus J. Larue argues in his writing, The Heart of Black Preaching, “The 


search for distinctiveness in black preaching can at times appear to be an endless quest. 
Some have maintained that what sets the African American sermon apart is its strong 
biblical content, a product of the high regard African Americans continue to have for the 
scriptures.”!° The prophetic mantle of Black preaching must liberate and emancipate 
communities beyond the pulpit so that people can see and experience the reality of the 
life transforming power of God. The culture in which we reside has placated many of our 
Black teachers, preachers, and pastors as well as some of our Black theologians to align 
their ideologies, homiletics, and hermeneutics to “white-washed” the Bible to gain 
prestige and acceptance by the white evangelical community. 

I desire to gain an understanding as to how our pulpits are not emancipating 
communities in northeast Houston by the way we teach and preach the Gospel. I seek to 
examine and listen to preachers and pastors within my area to gain an understanding of 
their theological ideology. We will broach questions that some may deem as taboo or 
scathing but necessary to develop solutions and discovery to better equip our pulpits and 
liberate our parishioners. The church, specifically, the gospel of Jesus Christ, must not be 
coerced, suppressed, or stifled because of patriarchy, hermeneutics, and traditions we 
profess are biblical which are not. Whether you’re young or old, rich or poor, have a PhD 
or GED, how we treat people, uplift our communities, and share the Gospel of Christ 


must be inclusive and undeterred. 


'6 LaRue, The Heart of Black Preaching, 121. 
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Conclusion 

I desire to learn through this Doctor of Ministry process tools that can cultivate 
my yearning for building preachers and pastors within my context to strengthen us and 
fortify us for the journey. The nature and intent of my project is to galvanize my fellow 
clergypersons to build our resolve and fortify our ability to preach and teach Jesus 
throughout the diaspora. Change begets change, which means that our pulpits can be 
transformed and reformed by infusing practical methods to assist the pulpiteer to interpret 
the Bible through a hermeneutic that is contextually, historically, and exegetically sound. 
This process is late but necessary if we are to eradicate the biblical illiteracy that has 
truncated our churches. We must reject church colloquiums and histrionics and seek after 
the richness and fulness of God. 

Lisa Thompson brilliantly expressed in her book, Preaching the Headlines: 
Possibilities and Pitfalls, “If sustaining all creation and responding out of a commitment 
to a radical love practice matter most to God, then this is what matters most to the 
community of faith.”'? My approach to this context is to cultivate a space for preachers 
and pastors to speak freely and learn from one another through the prism of liberation. 
The problems we are facing is lacking the ability to accommodate the needs of the poor, 
disenfranchised, and despondent due to a continued acceptance of Eurocentric theology 
which manifests itself in preaching and oppressive homiletic. I believe by identifying 


how we discern certain questions would help to pivot our preaching and understanding of 


'7 Lisa L. Thompson, Preaching the Headlines: Possibilities and Pitfalls (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2021), 21. 
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the Bible. If we leave our six-week sessions enlightened and committed to inclusivity and 
liberation, I’m certain our churches and pews would be the better for changes. 

Dr. Frank Thomas, in his book The God of the Dangerous Sermon states, “I 
believe also that there are times when the sermon should leave us in sober reflection and 
honest pondering as to what God would have us to do or be.”!® God expects and deserves 
that our proclamation and edification to God’s people uplift and provide hope. There is a 
grave homiletical atrocity taking place in too many pulpits, specifically from those kissed 
by God’s sun. The mantle of the preacher of Jesus Christ is to engage humanity from a 
perspective of liberation while intentionally empowering and uplifting the dejected, 
disenfranchised, and despondent. Jesus Christ was and is the great emancipator, and those 
that herald the tidings of His Gospel must inspire and inform communities devoid of 
truth, that not only does God care, but God gave Christ to liberate us from the doldrums 


of life. 


'8 Thomas, The God of the Dangerous Sermon, 26. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

In his book, No Longer Bound, James Henry Harris asserts, “Preaching is an act 
of freedom and love that destroys which is against both freedom and love in an effort to 
bring about love in the community of faith, the church and the world.” ! I echo Dr. 
Harris’s assertion of the role and functionality of preaching and how prevalent preaching 
is to the galvanization of the local church and the communities in which she resides. The 
societal view on the poor, marginalized, despondent, and disenfranchised must never 
become aloof or disinterested. There is a resounding exclaim within our ecclesiastical 
gatherings, and the prophet's voice must proclaim and expound the quintessential essence 
of God's Word. It is my earnest desire to construct a space that will help facilitate “The 
Content and Container: Developing a Model of Homiletics, Hermeneutics, Teaching, and 
Prophetic Preaching” that will provide a training space to assist preachers with sermon 
preparation, homiletics, and hermeneutics as we seek to attend to the needs and concerns 


that our churches are grappling with today. 


' James H. Harris, No Longer Bound (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 2013), 37. 
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Ministry starts at home, so I desire to work alongside fellow clergypersons in 
context of Northeast Houston with pastors. Ten to twelve pastors that I have contacted 
stated they have some formal training — although it was minimal. As one who has been 
formally trained, my ability to construct a sermon, utilize scholarly resources from 
theologians, and carefully exegete a pericope without eisegesis has provided me with a 
skill that so many of my colleagues are unaware of how to do. This has also afforded me 
a deeper comprehensive theological undergirding that has significantly transformed my 
preaching and teaching within my congregation. With so much vitriol and disinformation 
spreading in and around the church holistically, the value and urgency of our theological 
proclaimers must be enriched through exegetical training to accommodate societal 
yearning for theological truth. 

Throughout the formative years of my ministerial progression, my sermon 
preparation was only the Bible through my limited and anemic interpretation of the 
biblical text and Google. I only listened to preachers I knew within my context and 
believed their exegesis was as sound as if God said it to Godself. However, as the scales 
were removed from my eyes, ears, heart, and mind, I was exposed to preachers that 
influenced me outside of my context, which propelled me to obtain formal training, 
which I achieved with three earned degrees. Today, our parishioners are more educated, 
bombarded with news via social media or mainstream news, and are seeking a more 
knowledgeable pastor/preacher who does not need to holler at them to convey their 
message. Formal training prepares the expositor with resources and tools that will help 


them construct and share their interpretation of God's word in a way that does not require 
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histrionics, hollering, or bloviating on things that do not minister to the needs of the 
parishioners. 

Theology is not a universal language about God. Instead, human speech is 
informed by historical and theological traditions and written for specific times and places. 
Theology is contextual language that is defined by the human situations that give birth to 
it. Too many African American pulpits have succumbed to preaching an oppressive 
theology or a name-it and claim-it homiletic. The Bible is being eisegeted and people are 
being inundated with a false hermeneutic, which contributes to the hypocrisy some 
ascribe Christianity to propagate. If our theology and homiletics are not saturated in 
liberating and emancipating marginalized communities, the Gospel we are portraying is 
contrary to the nature and characteristics of Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ was and is the great 
emancipator and redeemer, and His Gospel must inspire and inform communities devoid 
of truth that not only does God care, but He gave His life to liberate them. 

The biblical passage that undergirds my project is recorded by the prophet Isaiah 
in the 61*' chapter, and its focus is derived from verses 1-3. This biblical pericope for my 
exegetical discussion accentuates how God anoints us to bring good news (preach/teach 
the Bible), liberate the marginalized and those in bondage, share the acceptable year of 
God and how God would vindicate the oppressed (which is to uplift and emancipate 
God’s people to live their life and faith out loud), and to comfort those who mourn by 
providing them with attributes of God that can sustain humanity like hope, peace, joy, 
and praise. This text reveals the role of the pastor/preacher and our responsibility for the 
sermons we prepare and preach; they must not exacerbate or oppress our parishioners, but 


rather, liberate and uplift our communities that need to hear from God the most. 
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Background Text 


There is a grave homiletical atrocity taking place in too many pulpits. The mantle 
of the preacher of Jesus Christ is to engage humanity from a liberation perspective and 
intentionally empower and uplift the dejected, disenfranchised, and despondent. Jesus 
Christ was and is the great emancipator. Therefore, proclaimers of His Gospel must 
inspire and inform communities devoid of truth that not only does God care but He also 
gave His life for their liberation. Isaiah 61:1-3 provides the biblical context for this 
exegetical discussion. This text accentuates how God demands God's spokespersons to 


address the needs and concerns of the despondent and destitute. 


Isaiah 61: 1-3 


The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me because the Lord has anointed me; he has 
sent me to bring good news to the oppressed, to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and release to the prisoners; to proclaim the year 
of the Lord’s favor, and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all who 
mourn; to provide for those who mourn in Zion — to give them a garland instead 
of ashes, the oil of gladness instead of mourning, the mantle of praise instead of a 
faint spirit. They will be called oaks of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, to 
display his glory (NRSV). 


Purpose for Choosing Text 
This text is chosen because it accentuates the mandate and essence of the 
responsibility and charges to any herald of the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Leonora Tubbs 
Tisdale, in her book Prophetic Preaching: A Pastoral Approach, argues, "When a pastor 


sets out to prepare a sermon that involves prophetic witness, the forms for doing so are as 
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broad as the preacher's own imagination."? This prophet sought to liberate and warn his 
fellow citizens of the consequences of their disobedience by serving a false God other 
than YAHWEH, the true and living God. Isaiah endured dysfunction, disarray, and 
defiance, yet he remained faithful to the call God placed on his life to be God's 
spokesmen. Just as God called Isaiah to declare and address the despondency and 
destitute predicaments of Judah and Jerusalem, God is still calling and has called men 
and women to declare and decree what God is saying to address the vitriol, hate, and 
deprived people of our day. 

Thabiti Anyabwile, in his book The Decline of African American Theology: From 
Biblical Faith to Cultural Captivity, argues, “Christian theologians through the ages 
taught that while general revelation was enough to apprehend God in some sense, to 
know that he exists, humanity needed another form of revelation to comprehend God's 
specific attributes better and will.” As chosen instruments of God, society desperately 
seeks to hear from God, and how God speaks in our time is through His Word, 
inspiration, and people. In times such as these, it is more critical that God's heralds are 
more theologically correct than to placate people or be politically correct. The fourth 


chapter of the book of Hosea and the sixth verse profess, “My people are destroyed for 


? Leonora T. Tisdale, Prophetic Preaching: A Pastoral Approach (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2010), 63. 


3 Thabiti M. Anyabwile, The Decline of African American Theology: From Biblical Faith to 
Cultural Captivity (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2007), 24. 
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lack of knowledge.’* Moreover, one way God provides knowledge to God's people is 


through the proclamation of the Gospel. 


Literary Element of Text 

The book of Isaiah derives its title from the eighth-century prophet Isaiah, whose 
name means “The LORD is salvation,” and is like the names Joshua, Elisha, and Jesus. 
Isaiah, the son of Amoz, ministered in and around Jerusalem as a prophet to Judah during 
the reign of four kings of Judah: Uzziah, Jotham, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, from 739-686 
BCE.° The book of Isaiah, comprising sixty-six chapters, is one of the most profound 
theological and literarily expressive works in the Bible. Compiled over about two 
centuries (the latter half of the 8th to the latter half of the 6th century BCE), the book of 
Isaiah is generally divided by scholars into two (sometimes three) major sections, which 
are called First Isaiah (chapters 1-39), Deutero-Isaiah (chapters 40-55 or 40-66), and — if 
the second section is subdivided — Trito-Isaiah (chapters 56—66). First Isaiah contains 
the words and prophecies of Isaiah, a most essential 8th-century BCE prophet of Judah, 
written either by himself or his contemporary followers in Jerusalem (from c. 740 to 700 
BCE), along with some later additions such as chapters 24-27 and 33-39.° 

In a sudden shift from chapter 60, there is a change of form and content with the 


introduction of first-person speech. At first, the language may seem to be analogous to a 


4 Hosea 4:6, Unless otherwise noted, all Scripture references are from the New Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible. 


5 John F. MacArthur, The MacArthur Bible Commentary (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, 2005), 
272. 

® Oswald T. Allis, The Unity of Isaiah: A Study in Prophecy (Phillipsburg, NJ: Presbyterian & 
Reformed Publishing Co., 1980), 178. 
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prophetic call. Walter Brueggemann, in his writing Jsaiah, asserts, ““The speaker presents 
himself as having been set apart with the anointing of the Spirit. Here speaks a human 
agent who is authorized and energized to do Yahweh's profoundly transformative work in 
the community of Yahweh's people.’ This prophet has an exceptional understanding of 
commission: the LORD has anointed me. John Goldingay, in his book Jsaiah, argues, “In 
Christian thinking, the two expressions in verse 1a have become one, and we regularly 
think of ‘anointing with the Holy Spirit,’ but these two were not normally associated with 


each other in the OT.’ 


Historical Setting 
Shalom Paul, in his book Isaiah 40-66: Translation and Commentary, writes, 
The sixth century BCE was a tumultuous period in the ancient Near East, and 
Judah did not escape these upheavals. The Neo-Babylonian Empire collapsed and 
was replaced by the Persian Empire; under the Leadership of Cyrus, Jerusalem 
and the Temple were destroyed, and the nation was exiled to Babylonia. But the 
sixth Century also witnessed the redemption of the exiles and their return to 
Jerusalem.? 
Chavalas Matthews and J. H. Walton, in their commentary The IVP Bible 


Background Commentary: Old Testament, argues, “In the ancient Near East the freeing 


of prisoners (from debtors’ prison) as an act of justice often occurred in the first or 


7 Walter Brueggemann, Isaiah, 1st ed., Westminster Bible Companion (Louisville, KY: 
Westminster John Knox Press, 1998), 213. 


8 John Goldingay, /saiah, Understanding the Bible Commentary Series (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Books, 2012), 510. 


° Shalom M. Paul, Isaiah 40-66: Translation and Commentary, The Eerdmans Critical 
Commentary (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2012), 12. 
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second year of a new king’s reign (and then periodically after that).!° Isaiah was steeped 
in poverty-stricken communities that grappled with rebellion and dysfunction from their 
leaders and the legalistic and pagan God worshiping people throughout Judah and 
Jerusalem. 

Scholars are not in agreement as to the authorship of chapters 40 through 66. 
Some assert that a disciple of Isaiah or a school of writers associated with his thoughts 
while other scholars believe that another prophet with this same name was the author. A 
later disciple or disciples probably wrote the first of these two additions of Isaiah about 
500 BCE; the second edition is divided into two sections — chapters 33-35, written 
during or after the exile to Babylon in 586 BCE, and chapters 36-39, which drew from 
the source used by the Deuteronomic historian in II Kings, chapters 18-19. The second 
major section of Isaiah, which may be designated Second Isaiah, even though it has been 
divided because of chronology into Deutero-Isaiah and Trito-Isaiah, was written by 
members of the “school” of Isaiah in Babylon: chapters 40-55 were written prior to and 
after the conquest of Babylon in 539 by the Persian king Cyrus II the Great, and chapters 
56-66 were composed after the return from the Babylonian Exile in 538.'! The canonical 
book of Isaiah, after editorial redaction, probably assumed its present form during the 4th 
century BCE. Because of its messianic (salvatory figure) themes, Isaiah became highly 


significant among the early Christians who wrote the New Testament and the sectarians 


'0'V. H. Matthews, M. W. Chavalas, and J. H. Walton, The IVP Bible Background Commentary: 
Old Testament (electronic ed., Is 61:1), InterVarsity Press, 2002. 


'! Allis, The Unity of Isaiah, 112. 
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at Qumran near the Dead Sea, who awaited the coming messianic age. This time would 
inaugurate the period of the Last Judgment and the Kingdom of God.” 

Research places the prophet (First Isaiah - chapters 1-39) as an eighth century 
prophet. He was a prophet to kings, political and economic leaders, and to the people of 
the land, he issued a message that harked back nearly five centuries to the period of the 
judges: the holiness of Yahweh, the coming Messiah of Yahweh, the judgment of 
Yahweh, and the necessity of placing one’s own and the nation’s trust in Yahweh rather 
than in the might of ephemeral movements and nations.*? 

Second Isaiah contains the very expressive so-called Servant Songs — chapter 42, 
verses 1-4; chapter 49, verses 1-6; chapter 50, verses 4-9; chapter 52, verse 13; and 
chapter 53, verse 12.'4 The people are to leave Babylon and return to Jerusalem, which 
has paid “double for all her sins.” God will redeem Israel, his chosen servant, as creator 
and Lord of history. Through the Servant of the Lord, all the nations will be blessed: “I 
have put my Spirit upon him, he will bring forth justice to the nations.” The Suffering 
Servant, whether the nation Israel or an individual agent of Yahweh, will help bring about 
the nation's deliverance. Though Second Isaiah may have referred to a hope for the rise of 
a prophetic figure, many scholars now hold that the Suffering Servant is Israel in a 


collective sense.!° 


? J. Alec Motyer, The Prophecy of Isaiah: An Introduction and Commentary (Downers Grove, IL: 
InterVarsity Press, 1998), 78. 


3 M. Barker, “Isaiah,” in Eerdmans Commentary on the Bible, eds. J.D. G. Dunn and J. W. 
Rogerson (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 2003), 538. 


4G. Smith, Isaiah 40-66, vol. 15B (Nashville, TN: Broadman & Holman Publishers, 2009), 628. 


5 Allis, The Unity of Isaiah, 188. 
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Chapters 56-66 are a collection of oracles from the restoration period (after 538 
BCE). Emphasis is placed upon cultic acts, attacks against idolatry, and a right 
motivation in the worship of Yahweh. Repentance and social justice are themes that have 
been retained from the earlier Isaiah traditions, and the ever-present element of hope in 
the creative goodness of Yahweh that pervaded Second Isaiah remains a dominant theme 
in the last chapters of the book of Isaiah.!* Christians have interpreted the Servant Songs, 
especially the fourth, as a prophecy referring to Jesus of Nazareth — “He was despised 
and rejected by men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief,” but this interpretation 


is theologically oriented and thus open to question, according to many scholars.!7 


Cultural and Social Setting 

According to Isaiah 6:1, the prophet received his call from God to minister: “in 
the year King Uzziah died” (742 BCE). During this glorious vision of the Lord seated on 
his throne, Isaiah responded to the Lord’s question, “Who will go for us?” with, “Here I 
am. Send me” (Isaiah 6:8). Isaiah, a great prophet to the southern kingdom of Judah, 
blazed onto the scene to describe the condition of this kingdom that was going down 
spiritually and headed toward disaster. He calls on the people to repent and get right with 
God, telling them, “Though your sins are scarlet, they will be as white as snow.”!® Isaiah 
is a long book because it deals with two great sweeps of time — the days in which the 


prophet lived and the time yet to come when the Messiah returns and establishes his 


'6 Allis, The Unity of Isaiah, 301. 
'7 Motyer, The Prophecy of Isaiah, 201. 


'8 Isaiah 1:18. 
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kingdom of righteousness. The message of Isaiah to us today is to adjust the way we live 
so that when the king returns, we can enter the kingdom full speed ahead because we 
have prepared ourselves by living according to God's moral standards. 

As we peruse through this pericope, the author raises specific requirements that 
God honors beyond our feeble perspectives on prayer and fasting. This is where God's 
people will find life. Isaiah seeks to invigorate the people to dismantle injustices and tend 
to the welfare of the poor, marginalized intentionally, and disinherited. These same 
problems are occurring throughout our societies, and the mantle of the preacher/prophet 
must galvanize and build our communities on the liberating and life transformational 
power of the word of God. The same characteristics Isaiah prophesied on mirror our 
biggest failures within the body of Christ in the 21‘ Century. 

In verse 1, all three Persons of the Godhead are mentioned: the Spirit, the 
Sovereign Lord, and the Messiah. Three factors indicate that “I” refer to the Messiah: (1) 
The association of the Holy Spirit with the anointing points to Jesus Christ. After being 
anointed with oil, Israel's first two kings, Saul and David, are blessed with the Spirit's 
ministry (1 Sam 10:1, 10; 16:13). Therefore, Christ was anointed by the Holy Spirit (Mt 
3:16-17) to be Israel’s King. The Hebrew word for Messiah, maSiah, means “‘the 
Anointed One,” and Christ (Christos, from chrid, “to anoint’) is the Greek equivalent of 


masiah.!° 


'9 J. A. Martin, Isaiah, in The Bible Knowledge Commentary: An Exposition of the Scriptures, vol. 
1, eds. J. F. Walvoord and R. B. Zuck (London, UK: Victor Books, 1985), 1115-1116. 
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The late Rev. Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor once stated, “Preachers have to learn to 
live in eternity, which is in the midst of time.””° James Henry Harris, in his book Beyond 
the Tyranny of the Text, argues, "Jesus's words in Luke 4, ‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon 
me,’ suggest that the mysterious, magisterial, meaningful language and word are 
grounded in the power of the preached word and the Holy Spirit, which creates and 
necessitates action.’””! Like Isaiah, today’s societal plights are many, and many of our 
communities are in disarray by poverty, crime, hopelessness, etc., yet God chooses 
women and men to proclaim and profess God's Word so that humanity would not 
succumb to their plight. Howard Thurman, in his book Jesus and the Disinherited, 
argues, “I have in my possession a copy of a letter from Mahatma Gandhi to Muriel 
letter. The letter says in part: ‘Speak the truth, without fear and exception, and see 
everyone whose work is related to your purpose. You are in God's work, so you need not 


fear man's scorn.”22 


Major Theme(s) of Text/Exegesis 
The major themes of Isaiah are a warning of judgment and a promise of 
subsequent restoration for Jerusalem and Judah. Repentance and social justice also 
resound profoundly as this prophet humbles himself before God and accepts the 


responsibility and obligation of being used by God. Isaiah acknowledges God and 


20 Samuel D. Proctor, The Certain Sound of the Trumpet (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1994), 
22. 


21 James H. Harris, Beyond the Tyranny of the Text: Preaching in Front of the Bible to Create a 
New World (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press 2019), 76. 


22 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1976), 59. 
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understands that he is not worthy of the task of God, yet God's sovereignty allows Isaiah 


to be God's voice in Judah and Jerusalem. God instructs Isaiah on social justice, 
liberation, restoration, and empowerment. 

In Isaiah’s prophecy in the sixty-first chapter, the writer declares, “The spirit of 
the Lord God is upon me, because the Lord has anointed me; he has sent me to bring 
good news to the oppressed, to bind up the brokenhearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and release to the prisoners.””° As the author's text is explored, one discovers 
the prophet's declaration of what he believes God has done to him. He expresses God's 
Spirit upon him, which can be interpreted as the writer perceiving God to entrench, 
invade, or enter him to perform and produce something for God. He then asserts that the 
Lord has anointed him to do specific work for God. To anoint, as Isaiah depicts, he 
believes that the Lord has poured out His Spirit upon him, which will guide, instruct, and 
inform the people of Judah and Jerusalem. The prophet declares God's Spirit upon him 
through the pouring of God's anointing, to which he professes his belief as to why the 
Lord's Spirit is upon him. 

Isaiah believes that the Spirit of the Lord came upon him to perform specific 
duties to uplift and liberate God's people. The Lord sends Isaiah to bring good news to 
the oppressed, bind up the brokenhearted, proclaim liberty to the captives, and release the 
prisoners. The good news during Isaiah's prophecy was to educate and train people of 
Yahweh and not to become worshipers of idols and false gods. To bind up the 
brokenhearted is to address the human condition people experience — to be empathetic 


and concerned about the plight and circumstances of those who are hurting and 


?3 Isaiah 61:1. 
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disinherited. To proclaim liberty to the captives and release the prisoners can be 
interpreted figurately and literally. To proclaim liberty is to teach and edify people who 
are in bondage that in the Lord there is freedom and liberation, regardless if captives are 
physically restrained or psychologically imprisoned. 

Isaiah 61:2 states, “to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor, and the day of 
vengeance of our God; to comfort all who mourn.””4 Despite the current plight of the 
people, God sent word through Isaiah to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor. The 
Lord’s favor transcends our circumstances and blessings beyond our abilities and 
perceived goodness. Vengeance of our God is how God mediates punishment on those 
who have wronged the poor and marginalized or misled people to follow false gods and 
idolize people, religions, customs, traditions, or organizations. So often, we desire 
revenge and retribution when we feel maligned, distorted, or defamed, but God desires 
we allow God to divvy vengeance God's way. It is not our responsibility to enact 
vengeance towards our perceived indiscretions. 

Besides God's proclamation through Isaiah, the year of God's favor, and the day 
of God's vengeance, God desires us to comfort those who mourn. Mourning is more 
intricate than death. Persons mourn the loss of jobs, opportunities, hope, belief, and 
naturally, those we lose through death. Furthermore, we must define what the prophet 
means to comfort. To comfort is to feel sorrow for, console, rue, empathize, and to 
embrace those harmed, suffering, and tormented. God desired Isaiah to provide comfort 


and to share God’s comfort to the downtrodden and dismayed. 


4 Tsaiah 61:2. 
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Isaiah 61:3 records, “to provide for those who mourn in Zion — to give them a 
garland instead of ashes, the oil of gladness instead of mourning, the mantle of praise 
instead of a faint spirit. They will be called oaks of righteousness, the planting of the 
Lord, to display his glory.” As we examine this text, the prophet declares several 
specific decrees regarding how God will uplift those downtrodden. The prophet states 
how God gives those who mourn in Zion garland instead of ashes. Zion in this biblical 
context is a metaphor for the people of God or those who dwell in various parts of 
Jerusalem, Judah, and ancient lands. God would exchange the mourners’ ashes, which 
symbolize sorrow and grief and replace them with garland that signifies beauty and 
adornment. 

Isaiah then depicts not only would God provide a garland to the mourners of Zion 
but also oil of gladness to soothe their mourning. The oil Isaiah describes brings gladness, 
joy, and delight to those experiencing loss. The prophet assures those mourners that God 
is concerned with their discontentment and seeks to transform their countenance. God 
knows that for us to rise from the doldrums of despair, God must meet us in our place of 
pain holistically. Once our countenance has been lifted, God instructs us to put on the 
mantle of praise instead of a faint, despondent, or disheveled disposition. Isaiah informs 
those in Zion that when we praise God, our circumstances may not change, but our spirits 
will be lifted. The prophet informs the people that we choose to praise or lament when 
tumultuous and dire situations beset us and how we respond will determine if our 


disposition will be one of joy or sorrow. 


25 Tsaiah 61: 3. 
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Word Study 


Spirit 
The word “spirit” is the designation for that aspect of existence, human or 
otherwise; it is noncorporeal and immaterial. Its Latin derivation, (as with the Hebrew 
and Greek words in the Bible), speaks volume to empowerment and life 
denotes blowing or breathing (Jb 41:16 air; Is 25:4, etc.) In Judges 8:3 the heavy 
breathing sense of ‘spirit’ describes anger and resentment. So, the noun spiritus 
signifies breath, vigor, courage, and (more metaphysically) life or soul. Spirit 
most essentially defines the life principle, especially in man — infused by deity 


(Zec 12:1), and it is often used synonymously with ‘soul.’ 7° 


The spirit given is necessary for the task that one is called to. 


LORD 
The word “LORD” is the designation given throughout the Torah, Prophecies, 
Psalms, and Wisdom books referencing God. Its Latin derivation, (as with the Hebrew 
and Greek words in the Bible), speaks to the deity of the true and living God. 
The name of God in the OT. When it stands alone, and with prefixed 
prepositions or the conjunction wa-, ‘and,’ the name is always written with the 
four Hebrew letters yod, he, waw, he, and is for that reason called the 


Tetragrammaton. In this form the name appears more than 6000 times in the 
OT.?’ 


2M. C. Fisher, “Spirit,” in Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible, vol. 2 (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker 
Book House, 1988), 1991. 


7 Henry O. Thompson, “Yahweh (Deity),” in Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, ed. David Noel 
Freedman (New York, NY: Double Day, 1992), 1011. 
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Anoint 


The word “anoint” is the designation referred to within the Bible to pour oil or 
ointment onto a person or object in a ritualistic fashion. 


As a religious act, anointing was meant to endow the anointed one with the quality 
of the deity involved. From ancient times the Hebrews inaugurated officers of their 
national community by pouring special oil on the head of the person designated for 
office. The same practice was used to set objects apart for special divine use. The 
Hebrew word for anoint first appears in Genesis 31:13, where it refers to Jacob 
pouring oil on the stone of Bethel (Gn 28:18, 19). At a later time, the ceremony 
was repeated (Gn 35:9-15). The ceremony was clearly religious, signifying 
induction into sacred use.”® 


Praise 

The word “praise” is the designation rendered to God to reveal gratitude, 
appreciation, and adornment. Praise could be rendered by song, words, and praiseworthy 
actions. 


To Whom Praise Is Offered. The one Lord who is God over all is alone worthy of 
praise. Frequently the OT stresses that the praise due him is not to be offered to 
other gods or to idols of any kind (e.g., Is 42:8). There is a place for the 
commendation of men and women for their qualities of life and their right actions 
(Prv 31:28-31; 1 Pt 2:14). Ultimately, however, they should seek the praise and 
commendation of God (Rom 2:29), not the praise of their fellows (Mt 6:1—6; Jn 
12:43), that others may be led to glorify God for whatever good is found in them 
(Mt 5:16). Frequently the Bible speaks of praising ‘the name’ of God (e.g., Ps 
149:3), meaning that he is to be praised for all that he is and has revealed himself 
to be. The often-repeated word ‘Hallelujah’ is simply the Hebrew equivalent of 
‘Praise the Lord.’”? 


8 Robert D. Culver, “Anoint, Anointed,” Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Baker Book House, 1988), 116. 


?° Walter A. Elwell and Barry J. Beitzel, “Praise,” Baker Encyclopedia of the Bible (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Baker Book House, 1988), 1744. 
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Garland 


The word “garland” is the designation of the adornment persons were wrapped in 
moments of despair and heartache. 


(Acts 14:13) In heathen sacrifices the victims were adorned with fillets and 
garlands made of wool, with leaves and flowers interwoven. The altar and the 
priests and attendants were also in like manner adorned.*° 


Vengeance 

The word “vengeance” used in this context has both verbal and nominal forms. It 
is normally translated as “to avenge and vengeance.”>! It falls into two categories of 
definition: 


(1) the rendering of a just punishment upon a wrongdoer or the recompense given 
to the victim of the wrongdoing; (2) vindictive revenge inflicted by wicked people 
upon the innocent. The most common Hebrew word translated by this term is 
naqam (verb, ‘to avenge’) and its nominal relatives, nagam and néqama 
(‘vengeance’). In the NT the usual word is ekdikeo (verb) and its nominal 
derivatives, ekdikésis and ekdikos. In addition, the RSV translates a few specific 
occurrences of three other verbs as ‘to avenge.’ These are: hdsi‘a (usually, ‘to 
save’ in 1 Sam 25:31; rab (usually, ‘to contend, to take to court’) in 1 Sam 25:39; 
and hésib (usually, ‘to bring back, requite’) in 2 Sam 16:8. The other significant 
word translated with this term is the participle, go é/, in the phrase go él haddam, 
which is rendered, ‘the avenger of blood’ (see below). Words related to the 
concept of vengeance and often used in parallel with ngm include hésib (‘to bring, 
give back = make requital’); sil/ém (‘to requite, recompense, reward’); daras (‘to 
seek, require,’ particularly in the phrase, ‘to seek the blood of’); gémi/ (‘dealing, 
recompense’ ).*” 


3° M. G. Eason, Illustrated Bible Dictionary and Treasury of Biblical History, Geography, 
Doctrine, and Literature (New York, NY: Harper & Brothers, 1893), 277. 


3! Wayne T. Pitard, “Vengeance,” The Anchor Yale Bible Dictionary, ed. David Noel Freedman 
(New York, NY: Doubleday, 1992), 786. 
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Conclusion 

This exegesis revealed that for our communities to be restored, revitalized, and 
redeemed, we must consistently and intentionally liberate the poor, downtrodden, and 
marginalized. The silent tears and deafening cries of the people of God are resounding 
throughout our lands, and our empathetic posture must address these decrees posthaste. 
This text reveals specific things we must do to accommodate and revolutionize our 
societies, so it is incumbent on God's ambassadors to reveal our stance and whom we 
represent. To preach the Gospel today means confronting the world with the reality of 
Christian freedom. 

Theology through a Black hermeneutic will never be fully appreciated if scholars 
continue to marginalize and denigrate the aesthetic nuance and importance of the power 
of theology from a Black perspective. For the African American, theology has been 
experienced through experience as well as academia, and to devalue the Black experience 
of theology is to remove some of the essence of African American theological belief 
systems. Although the volume could be raised some, the Black church has not been 
silenced and still echoes resoundingly in cities across the world that speaks truth to power 
on behalf of the marginalized and disenfranchised in our communities. To allow our 
voices to be muted would be a travesty, and there are Black theologians and scholars at 
universities who are equipped at educating our current and future generations to 
illuminate the impact Africans had on the evolution of man from a biblical perspective. 

As the great hymnist James Weldon Johnson pinned in his timeless classic “Lift 


Every Voice and Sing,” 
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God of our weary years, God of our silent tears, thou who has brought us thus far 
on the way’*? 


God has heard our cry since we were abducted and forced from our native lands unto the 
shores of Virginia. Regardless of how bleak times may have looked throughout the last 
400 years, God is still faithful and is a rewarder for those who diligently seek him. We 
must preach and teach a hermeneutic of a God who not only cares but is intended to 
compel and propel those under the grace of God to live, move and have their being as 
those no longer under the bondage of tyranny and oppression but as the joint heirs of 


Christ that we are. 


33 James Weldon Johnson, “Lift Every Voice and Sing,” African American Heritage Hymnal, ed. 
Robert J. Batastini (Chicago, IL: Gia Publication, 2001), 540. 


CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

This historical foundation, written to complement my project on building pastors 
and preachers on strengthening their hermeneutics and homiletics, will accentuate the 
origins, history, and theological grounds at Virginia Union University (VUU) in 
Richmond, Virginia. Since VUU's inception, the school sought to be fertile ground for 
the equipping of clergypersons, specifically African American clergypersons, who yearn 
to deepen their development as church leaders. This paper will detail VUU's esteem and 
distinct leaders (ministers) and highlight some of the contributions and theological 


deposits these persons made to building African American preaching as we know it today 


Richmond Theological Institute 
In the United States alone, hundreds, if not thousands, of schools teach religion, 
divinity, or theology in some shape or form. Unfortunately, many of these schools are not 
accredited with the Association of Theological Schools (ATS). Therefore, the education 
provided to these aspiring learners may not be hermeneutically sound, which leads to 
Christian educators, ministers, and pastors misinforming their respective congregants 


with unsound biblical instruction that may warp or misconstrue God or for those in the 
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Christian faith, Jesus Christ. Paul Harvey, in his book Through the Storm, Through the 


Night: A History of African American Christianity, argues, “On the other hand, the black 
church and its leaders have been the target of relentless criticism. Critics have challenged 
the worship behavior of African Americans, including shouting and other emotionally 
enthusiastic practices.””! 

Adolph H. Grundman, in his article “Northern Baptists and the Founding of 
Virginia Union University: The Perils of Paternalism,” writes, 

The American Baptist Home Mission Society (ABHMS) founded the school as 

Richmond Theological Institute in 1865, shortly after Union troops took control 

of Richmond, Virginia, at the end of the American Civil War, for African 

American freedmen to enter ministry.” 
Following the surrender of the Confederacy in 1865, branches of the National 
Theological Institute in Washington, D.C., and Richmond, Virginia, decided to establish 
separate schools in Richmond to educate ex-slaves. The Washington organization 
received a $1,500 grant from the Freedmen's Bureau. It established Wayland Seminary, 
named after Dr. Francis Wayland, former president of Brown University and a leader in 
the anti-slavery struggle. Amongst Wayland’s most prominent alumni are Adam Clayton 
Powell, Sr. and Booker T. Washington. 

In Richmond, the efforts were more complex. Beginning in 1867, Colver Institute, 


a VUU predecessor school, was housed in a building long known as Lumpkin's Jail, a 


former “slave jail” owned by Mary Ann Lumpkin, the African American widow of the 


' Paul Harvey, Through the Storm, Through the Night: A History of African American Christianity 
(Lanham, MD: The Rowan & Littlefield Publishing, Inc., 2011), 7. 
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deceased white owner. In 1899, the Richmond Theological Institute (formerly Colver 
Institute) joined with Wayland Seminary of Washington to form Virginia Union 
University (VUU) at Richmond. Virginia Union has been a space for African American 
ministers to cultivate their call while engaging in theological discourse from a school 
tailored to accommodate their experiences throughout its inception. From Dr. Samuel 
DeWitt Proctor to Dr. James Cone, VUU has been a place of theological excellence. 

Throughout the Black church, there has been a misnomer that pastors, ministers, 
or even Christian educators do not need to attend seminary because of the costs 
associated with attending, the overwhelming pastoral/ministerial success or growth, and 
from some of the horror stories that some scorned seminarians have spewed. As essential 
and enriching as a seminary education can afford the Black church, particularly the Black 
pastor/preacher, the rising costs of attending seminary spurns some clergy from attending 
a seminary, divinity, or school of religion. Although there are many religious schools and 
even some you can attend exclusively online, the quality of the preacher’s education may 
be subpar or theologically inaccurate or misleading. The depth and quality of education 
offered varied from institution to institution. 

Black secularism and Black theology will never be fully appreciated if scholars 
continue to marginalize and denigrate the aesthetic nuance and importance of the power 
of theology from a Black perspective.’ For the African American clergyperson, theology 


has been experienced through existential realities as well as academia, and to devalue the 


3 Frank Anderson, “The Significance of Truth and Love in Authentic Racial Reconciliation: A 
Black Evangelical's Appreciation of the Theological Contributions of James Cone,” Review & Expositor 
117, no.1 (2019): 198-199. 
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Black experience of theology is to remove some of the essences of African-American 
theological belief system. Although the volume could be raised some, the Black church 
has not been silenced and still echoes resounding in cities worldwide and speaks truth to 
power on behalf of the marginalized and disenfranchised in our communities. Allowing 
our voices to be muted would be a travesty, and there are Black theologians and scholars 
at universities who are equipped to educate our current and future generations and 
illuminate the impact Africans had on the evolution of man from a biblical perspective. 
Pedagogy has a priceless and irreplaceable value that must be at the forefront of 
any body of believers within a school or seminary. Obery M. Hendricks, Jr., is his book, 
The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary Nature of Jesus’ Teaching 
and how they have been Corrupted, argues, 
With the plethora of religions that exist within the global community, Christians 
must equip themselves thoroughly with learning and understanding the Bible. As 
opposition presents itself or opportunities to witness the Good News of the Gospel 
manifest, Christians must be prepared to give away their faith. However, if 
persons are ill-equipped to handle resistance, one could surmise how strong is the 
religion you have or the belief you place in it.* 
Impartation must compel and invigorate learners so that interest and value established in 
what they are being taught remains relevant and essential. To deny theologically trained, 


academically stout, and exceptionally determined Black preachers/teachers the 


opportunities to convey their convictions and ideological hermeneutic within places of 


4 Obery M. Hendricks, Jr., The Politics of Jesus: Rediscovering the True Revolutionary Nature of 
Jesus' Teaching and how they have been Corrupted (New York, NY: Three Leaves Press, 2006), 52. 
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higher education would be to deny an entire perspective to be eliminated which would 


dilute the theological training students desperately desire.> 


Samuel DeWitt Proctor 

Though Virginia Union University has a School of Business, Education, 
Engineering, Criminal Justice, and the like, its reputation and recognition are often 
ascribed to their School of Theology. The School of Theology, in my opinion, has trained 
some of the world's most renowned African American theologians God ever created. This 
theological breeding ground has left an indelible imprint across the globe, and the 
Reverend Dr. Samuel DeWitt Proctor headlines as one of the brilliant, courageous, and 
formative minds in the 20th century. 

Samuel DeWitt Proctor was born and reared in Norfolk, Virginia, to parents 
Herbert Proctor and Velma Hughes. Following his high school graduation, Proctor 
enrolled at Virginia State College (now Virginia State University), pursuing a degree in 
music with the help of a musical scholarship for his extraordinary saxophone skills. 
Proctor left Virginia State College in 1939 and enrolled in the U.S. Naval Apprentice 
School to receive shopfitting training, leaving only after a year of being enrolled. 
Following his departure from the Naval School, Proctor enrolled and graduated from 
Virginia Union University in 1942. He then went to the University of Pennsylvania, 
where he studied for a year before registering as the only Black student at the Crozer 


Theological Seminary studying Christian ministry. After graduating from Crozer, Proctor 


5 Douglas John Hall, The Cross in Our Context: Jesus and the Suffering World (Minneapolis, MN: 
Augsburg Fortress, 2003), 89. 
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became a pastor in Providence, Rhode Island, and accepted The John Price Crozer 
Fellowship to study ethics at Yale University. He balanced both being a pastor in 
Providence and a Fellow at Yale before leaving to pursue a Ph.D. at the Boston 
University School of Theology.° 
Thabiti Anyabwile, in his book Reviving the Black Church: A Call to Reclaim a 
Sacred Institution, argues, 
Clarity also defeats the objection that exposition is ‘too intellectual.’ If we wish to 
communicate up, down, and across the economic, social, cultural, educational, 
and intellectual ladder, we must study preaching to be plain and clear. Such clear 
content will be the currency we trade in when attempting to communicate across 
certain boundaries.’ 
Proctor understood this premise as he intertwined his pedagogy in historically black 
colleges and universities (HBCUs) and predominately white institutions (PWIs). The 
urgency and relevance of diversifying his educational disciplines prepared Proctor in 
ways that would transcend heights a Black man would be privy to during that period. 
Proctor accepted a position as pastor at the Pond Street Church in Providence, 
Rhode Island. He moved to Boston a year later, enrolling at the Boston University School 
of Theology, and received a doctorate there in 1950. While giving a lecture at Crozer 
Theological Seminary, Proctor met and befriended Martin Luther King, Jr., who was 


studying at Crozer in the early 1950’s.° Dr. Proctor exemplified the brilliance and 


boldness needed to emerge white churches and spaces with his exceptional ability to 


°K. Meakin, “Samuel DeWitt Proctor (1921-1977),” BlackPast.org, https://proctor.gse. 
rutgers.edu/content/about-samuel-dewitt-proctor%C2%A0. 


7 Thabiti Anyabwile, Reviving the Black Church: A Call to Reclaim a Sacred Institution 
(Nashville, TN: B & H Publishing Group, 2015), 59. 
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galvanize people from all social constructs and theological beliefs. James H. Cone, in his 
book Black Theology & Black Power, suggests, “An even more radical understanding of 
the relationship of the gospel to Black Power is found in the concept of freedom. We 
have seen that freedom stands at the center of the black man's yearning in America"? 

Proctor was hired to teach theology at Virginia Union University in 1951. He 
quickly rose to the dean, vice-president, and finally president in 1955 at the unusually 
young age of thirty-four. King invited Proctor to Montgomery, Alabama, to speak during 
the bus boycott where he gave sermons on religion and social change. These sermons 
delivered Proctor a national reputation as a minister who advocated for social justice and 
an end to racial segregation. Proctor became renowned as a dynamic leader, brilliant 
theologian, and advisor to Presidents on numerous matters pertaining to the advancement 
of Black people. 

After Proctor returned to the United States, he spent a year as president of the 
National Council of Churches. In 1968, he accompanied Hubert Humphrey and Thurgood 
Marshall to Africa and spoke out against the political corruption apparent on that 
continent. Following a lecture given at Rutgers University in 1969, one year after the 
assassination of Dr. King, Proctor became the first Martin Luther King Distinguished 
Professor of Education at Rutgers University. Proctor held this position until his 
retirement in 1984. Proctor then served briefly as pastor of the Abyssinian Baptist Church 
in Harlem. Following his time in North Carolina, Proctor served as the president for the 


National Council of Churches, president for the Institute for Service to Education, special 


° James H. Cone, Black Theology & Black Power (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1997), 38. 
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adviser for the Office of Economic Opportunity, and published a book titled, A Young 


Negro in America 1960-1980, on the challenges of young African Americans. 

In Proctor's book, The Substance of Things Hoped For: A Memoir of African 
American Faith, he writes, 

I am so thankful that my seminary delivered me from such views while leaving 

my faith in God and the centrality of Jesus firmly place. Intellectuality and 

spiritually I had a bath, a new awakening. What I learned about philosophy and 
ethics freed me to step out of history, to examine all my assumptions, and to 
reenter society with greater clarity and understanding. '° 
This awakening shaped Proctor’s approach to life and as he travelled the world in the 
academic and governmental sector, Proctor’s impact left an indelible mark on those under 
his influence and leadership. 

Dr. Proctor was a mentor par excellence. Through his work in the academy and 
seminaries, he mentored numerous persons who have excelled in ministry. Among them 
are Dr. Charles Booth, Dr. Jeremiah Wright, Dr. James Perkins, and Dr. Otis Moss, Jr. In 
his work at Rutgers, he also mentored persons in higher education who have served 


throughout the country effectively. Yet, it was at Virginia Union University and North 


Carolina A & T University where he cut his teeth serving HBCUs. 


Henry H. Mitchell 
Esau McCaulley, in his book Reading While Black: African American Biblical 
interpretation as an Exercise in Hope, asserts, “If the Black Christians weren't the first to 


put their concerns in front of the text, what marks them out as unique? If there is a place 


'0 Samuel DeWitt Proctor, The Substance of Things Hoped For: A Memoir of African American 
Faith (Valley Forge, PA: Judson Press, 1999), 48. 
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to find the answer to this question, it is surely in the Black churches formed around this 
period.”!! This premise fully embodies the person of Rev. Dr. Henry H. Mitchell. Dr. 
Mitchell cultivated countless numbers of students through the hallowed halls at Virginia 
Union University (VUU). Dr. Mitchell served as acting Dean of the Samuel DeWitt 
Proctor School of Theology from 1982-1986, while also serving as a professor in history 
and homiletics up until 2006. 

An ordained American Baptist Church’s USA minister, Dr. Mitchell served from 
1945-1959 as a denominational staff person in northern California. Before beginning his 
esteemed academic career, he subsequently pastored churches in Fresno and Santa 
Monica California. His time in academia included: 


e Being named the first Martin Luther King, Jr. Professor of Black Church Studies 
at Colgate Rochester Divinity School 


e Serving as founding director of the Ecumenical Center for Black Church Studies 
in Los Angeles 


e Team teaching along with his wife, the late Rev. Dr. Ella Pearson Mitchell, as 
Visiting Professors of Homiletics at the Interdenominational Theological Center 


e Mentoring students, again with Dr. Ella Mitchell, in the Doctor of Ministry 
Program at the United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio” 


These are only a few of Dr. Mitchell’s tremendous accolades to theological academia, 
which does not truly depict this brilliant mind. Dr. Mitchell’s calm demeanor guided 
students matriculating through VUU on the ingredients of preparing a sermon and how to 


share what the preacher has prepared. He broke down the cadence, reading in front and 


'! Esau McMaulley, Reading While Black: African American Biblical Interpretation as an 
Exercise in Hope (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2020), 172. 
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behind the text, applying practical application to the text, and ensuring the preacher’s 


sermon uplifts and rejects any subversion and oppressive language. The preacher’s 
speech must be inclusive and accentuate God’s liberating character to dispel any racial, 
geographical, economic, societal, and discriminatory exhortation. 

Jemar Tisby, in his book How to Fight Racism: Courageous Christianity and the 
Journey toward Racial Justice, expounds, “Throughout Scripture God reveals an 
unfolding plan for ethnic diversity that expands in scope from Genesis to Revelation.’”’!* 
Dr. Mitchell taught that as God’s chosen vessels, we could not shy away from teaching 
people that God did not create one human better than another and how we are all created 
in the likeness and image of God. Our preaching must convey this sentiment, and as 
Black clergypersons, never shrink or reduce yourself down to be accepted or welcomed 
into spaces that do not value your biblical contribution and exegesis. 

Cain Hope Felder, in his compilation Stony the Road We Trod: African American 
Biblical Interpretation, argues, “There has been no lack of efforts in the last decade or so 
to make sense of religious traditions of African Americans. One useful way of beginning 
to clarify the issues involved in thinking about the function of the Bible among African 
Americans is to think of the Bible as a language, even language-world.”'* Dr. Mitchell 
has guided men and women of the faith to ascertain a deeper understanding of this 
language as they attempted to share their convictions and treatment of the biblical text. 


Our interpretation of this language is vitally essential for pastors and preachers to share 


'3 Jemar Tisby, How to Fight Racism: Courageous Christianity and the Journey toward Racial 
Justice (Grand Rapid, MI: Zondervan Reflective, 2021), 24. 
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God’s word with the masses. Dr. Mitchell understood this, and he dedicated his life to 


instructing, cultivating, challenging, and promoting theological and homiletical brilliance. 

Dr. Mitchell, in his book Black Preaching: The Recovery of a Powerful Art, 
wrote, “Martin King, Sr. once declared from the pulpit of the Ebenezer Baptist Church of 
Atlanta that there was no such thing as Black preaching or Black theology. He was 
rightfully seeking to remove differences and draw the racial groups closer together, but 
such differences cannot simply be spoken out of existence.”!> The key to understanding 
the different preaching styles is in the word “culture.” As in the African American 
tradition, preaching is carried out in the idiom, imagery, style, and world view of a 
particular people. Until the preacher fully understands and embraces their culture, the 
authenticity of what is professed and how it uplifts the hearer may be challenging to 
reconcile. 

Dr. Mervyn A. Warren, in his book King Came Preaching: The Pulpit Power of Dr. 

Martin Luther King Jr., argues, 

I pray for a resurgence of biblical understanding and faith that sees in the 

incarnation of Jesus Christ a salvation act freeing humankind from spiritual 

slavery and all other kinds of slavery. The Bible never forsook African 

Americans. Rather, the Bible has simply had timid and often misinformed 

spokespersons in pulpits.!° 


Until we recognize that Jesus Christ came to earth to liberate, reconcile, and restore, 


preaching, many remain anemic filled with vanity, shallowness, and ostentation. Dr. 


'S Henry H. Mitchell, Black Preaching: The Recovery of a Powerful Art (Nashville, TN: Abingdon 
Press, 1990), 11. 
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Mitchell sought to dispel these atrocities by helping preachers develop theologically 


sound sermons. 

James H. Evans, Jr., in his book We Have Been Believers: An African American 
Systematic Theology, suggests, “Like the notion of revelation, the idea of liberation is 
also dynamic and multidimensional. Its dynamism lies in the fact that at any given time, 
the desire for liberation is a response to the concrete historical and existential concerns of 
the oppressed.”!” Unlike the word liberty, the term liberation is employed precisely 
because it points to the objective, visceral character of the human struggle against 
principles of evil. Dr. Mitchell, through his decades of service to the ecclesia, has shaped 
pastors and preachers across the world; and those of us who have read his books, articles, 
journals or sat in his classes and lectures are the better for his commitment to yield his 
life to God to fulfill that in which God called him to do. 

In his capacity as a pastor, denomination administrator, church executor, and 
professor, Dr. Mitchell influenced and mentored countless persons over his long-storied 
career. Some of them are Dr. (Senator) Raphael Warnock, Dr. Teresa Frye Brown, Dr. 
Maurice Kentreal Mickles, Dr. Leslie D. Callahan, Dr. Marvin McMickle, and Dr. 


Claybon Lea, Jr. 


John W. Kinney 
Renita J. Weems, in her book Listening for God: A Minister's Journey Through 


Silence and Doubt, argues, “The mystic and philosopher Howard Thurman tells the story 


'7 James H. Evans, Jr., We Have Been Believers: An African American Systematic Theology 
(Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 2012), 18. 
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of his grandmother, an ex-slave and a deeply devout woman, who never learned to read 
the Bible she grew deeply to love. Her inability to read left her dependent upon others to 
read the Bible for her, but not dependent upon others to tell her what God's word was and 
what was not.”!8 Notwithstanding knowing how to discern God’s voice amidst the noise, 
misinformation, eisegesis, and clairvoyants, our relationship with God must be rooted in 
experiences and divine encounters. Miguel A. De La Torre, in his book Reading the Bible 
from the Margins, argues, “Reading the Bible from the margins of society is not an 
exercise that reveals interesting perspectives on how other cultures read and interpret 
biblical texts. To read the Bible from the margins is to grasp God amid struggle and 
oppression.”!? 

Very few people have the collected wisdom, prestige, knowledge, and 
hermeneutics of scripture than Rev. Dr. John W. Kinney. Dr. Kinney has devoted himself 
to the pursuit of excellence in theological training and ministerial preparation and has 
distinguished himself as a systematic theologian, academician, and administrator in a 
career that spans over thirty-five years. Dr. Kinney has lectured extensively across this 
nation and in Africa. He has served the larger community of theological educators 


through multiple leadership roles in the Association of Theological Schools in the United 


States and Canada. Dr. Kinney chaired the committee on Race and Ethnicity from 1998 


'8 Renita J. Weems, Listening for God: A Minister's Journey Through Silence and Doubt (New 
York, NY: Simon & Schuster, 1999), 85. 
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to 2000.7° The impact Dr. Kinney has made throughout his thirty-five years at Virginia 


Union is unparallel. 

Jerome Gay, Jr., in his book The Whitewashing of Christianity: A hidden past, a 
hurtful present and a hopeful future, argues, 

While Jesus’ race doesn't hold any weight as it relates to salvation, it has 

anthropological and social implications. Rather than simply asking why his race 

matters, we should ask why he and the entire Christian faith have been 
whitewashed. Knowing that Jesus was a Jewish man of color, why have we been 
bombarded with images that present him as a blond-haired, blue-eyed white 
man??! 
As Dr. Eric Mason proffers in his book, Woke Church: An Urgent Call for Christians to 
Confront Racism and Injustice, “We must address the things that happen in our culture 
exegetically, expositionally, theologically, historically, critically, lovingly, passionately, 
humbly, and with Jesus at the center.” 

Dr. Kinney encouraged his students and colleagues to engage the Bible through a 
historical lens so that what we convey and preach is historically and contextually astute. 
His lectures and classes challenged us to imagine and consider how the Bible has been 
deformed to fit a specific narrative and depiction. Dr. Kinney could exegete the Bible 
through imagery symbolism that invigorated people across the diaspora. Dr. Kinney 
embodied theological brilliance, and his unrelenting, unashamed, and unapologetic love 


for Black preaching and Black people's contribution to the Bible was exhilarating and 


breathtaking. 


20 Virginia Union University, “John W. Kinney, PH.D,” https://www.vuu.edu/theology/faculty- 
and-staff/john-kinney 
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James H. Cone, in his book Said I Wasn't Gonna Tell Nobody: The Makings of a 


Black Theologian, argues, “Black Christians have always believed that Jesus suffered 
with them since he suffered as they do. Jesus would know how Blacks feel because he 
suffered too. Recalling this is how Blacks weathered the storm of white supremacy.””° 
Dr. Kinney waxed theologically, societally, and socially to educated men and women of 
the faith to not placate to particular theologically utterances that suggested that Jesus and 
Christianity are somehow the “white man's religion.” Dr. Kinney often shared this belief 
similarly to Cone to encourage those under his tutelage that Jesus embodied the suffering 
of Black people differently than any other nationality. 
Valerie A Miles-Tribble, in her book Change Agent Church in Black, Lives 
Matter Times: Urgency for Action, states, 
Institutionalized religion has been schizophrenic, with responses along polarized 
spectrums, including silent passivity at times, or worse, complicit espousal of 
status quo religio-politics, by turning a blind eye to the manifestations of cultural 
evil. Leaders and congregants might not be aware that the lack of response from 
ecclesial and interreligious sectors appears to abdicate a commitment to public 
justice, thereby enabling the biased ideology of evangelicalism to appear to 
‘speak’ as a concerted faith stance.”4 
The complexities of our religious constructs and convoluted hermeneutics have stifled the 
inclusivity of the Word of God, and countless persons in communities around the world 
have suffered from the failures of many of our pulpiteers. 


James Henry Harris, in his book Preaching Liberation, argues, “The African- 


American church was born and raised on preaching. The desire to worship the Lord in a 


3 James H. Cone, Said I Wasn't Gonna Tell Nobody (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2019), 128. 
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free and unencumbered manner was the driving force for the independence of most black 
churches.”*> This premise is precisely how Dr. Kinney poured in his students by 
illuminating the fundamental principles of the Black church and for pastors/preachers not 
to be fixated on building lights and social media presence. If our theological philosophies 
are deformed, God’s Word has the potential to misinform, confuse, or even wholly 
misrepresent God. As chosen instruments of God, the onus is on every person who 
professes to be called by God to be accountable for every word that proceeds out of their 
mouths. 

In Proverbs18:21, the author pinned, “Death and life are in the power of the 


tongue, and those who love it will eat its fruits,””® 


and it is this premise that frames 
preaching, in particular, Black preaching. Preaching can encourage, uplift, liberate, 
correct, and change a person's life by informing and introducing them to God through 
Jesus Christ. The Bible is, by far, one of the most challenging books to read and 
comprehend. It requires a devoted prayer life that one must develop to beseech God to 
provide understanding. Persons must have a willing attitude to be taught, a sufficiently 
trained teacher, and a healthy level of faith and belief. 

Ideally, every sermon should be a harbinger of liberation that germinates in the 
preacher's mind and then radiates throughout the congregation, manifesting itself in self- 
understanding and a challenge to those who hear. This sentiment challenges the preacher 


and homiletics of God that every time God allows us to stand and declare the gospel, it 


must resemble the Gospel Jesus taught, which was to liberate and enlighten those 


5 James H. Harris, Preaching Liberation (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress, 1995), 16. 
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disinherited and disenfranchised. To think that we deserve this privilege and to not seek 
after those who are lost is a disservice to God and does not reflect the liberating and 
redemptive power the Word of God unveils. Liberation must be a hallmark of our 
preaching, and everywhere we declare God’s word, people should hear the 
uncompromised Gospel of Jesus Christ, and we must aspire to inspire before we expire. 

Black preaching must be liberating and empowering for the communities 
impacted most by social injustices and poverty. The orality and acoustic cadence that 
proceeds from the Black preacher's mouth is distinct. It is uniquely expressed and can lift 
the countenance and morale of persons impoverished by circumstances and the pressures 
of life that debilitate and depress those impacted. This glimpse of inspiration and 
empowerment exudes from the trained and anointed preacher who understands the 
blessing and burden of the calling of the proclamation of the gospel. 

An unknown author once stated, ““The Bible is said to be the most incredible love 
story written.”’”’ The stories, narratives, and parables recorded in scripture help reveal 
God's immaculate power, love, forgiveness, and presence that existed before God spoke 
creation into existence. Your call to the exhortation of the gospel is a grind and can seem 
like a lonely place if you don't seek balance and relationships beyond where God has 
called you to serve. Dr. Kinney cultivated accountability to his students that challenged 
us of the seriousness of being called by God and how our calling was an unmerited 
privilege extended by God to wretched persons. 

Dr. Kinney mentored many persons along his journey. Some of them are Dr. 


Lance Watson, Dr. Gina Stewart, Dr. Howard John Wesley, Dr. Phillip Pointer, Bishop 


27 Author unknown. In the public domain. 
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Rudolph McKissick, Dr. Brianna Parker, Dr. Reginald Williams, Dr. Joshua Mitchell, 


and Dr. Brenda Braam. 


Conclusion 

Despite the Black church's distinctive emphasis on the gospel message of 
salvation and a creative hermeneutics of freedom shaped by the experience of engaging 
biblical texts through the lens of slavery and segregation, the circumscriptions of that 
experience ensured that it would be well within the twentieth century before the Black 
church had the benefit of trained theologians providing a systematic theological reflection 
on the significance of its witness among the churches and their varying theological 
claims.® The greatest form of violence is the withholding of affection. God demands we 
act and redress what we witness within society to enter our religious edifices no longer to 
praise and worship God while our entire community around us is deteriorating. 

There must be more to explore than the status quo of Sunday morning ecclesial 
gatherings to liberate and uplift the communities in which we reside, and this 
responsibility starts with the man or woman of God. A Black theological education must 
be centered on liberation that emphasizes and illuminate theology through the lens of 
Black people. Black people have always experienced God in an indescribable way rooted 
in the belief that God's suffering servant Jesus Christ was sent as an advocate of Black 


people to commensurate with the achievement of Black humanity. 


8 Raphael G. Warnock, The Divided Mind of the Black Church: Theology, Piety & Public Witness 
(New York, NY: and London, UK: New York University Press, 2014), 87. 
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To those of African descent, often time, there is a tendency to correlate Black 
theology as the conduit between liberation and salvation. This sentiment was shared with 
me by deacons, elders, and pastors I knew and grew up around. As a Black preacher who 
seeks to edify and glorify God through my service in the urban community, we must 
liberate our congregants to know that God entrusts us to oversee and pastor. Certainly, we 
are not to demise and distort the content and context of what we preach and teach to 
convey God/Christ as this uncaring, unforgiving, and unconscious deity who isn't 
concerned with the voiceless and poor in communities of color throughout the world. 

Paul Ricoeur, in his book Jnterpretation Theory, has a chapter entitled “Discourse 
and the Surplus of Meaning.” Here he argues, “Hermeneutics begins where dialogue 
ends.’”? This statement epitomizes the essence and nuance of the importance of language, 
speech, and written literature. Interpretation Theory illuminates how the complexity of 
communication is often undervalued and can lead to information distortion throughout 
society. Written or oral communication dominates our communities and churches. How 
persons perceive the messaging we express will be exclusively understood or 
comprehended based on what or how an individual interprets what was read or heard. 
Communication is the primary means by which people obtain and exchange information. 

Decisions are often dependent upon the quality and quantity of the information 
received. If the information on which a decision is based is poor or incomplete, the 
decision will often be incorrect. To take it a step further, in our churches, our homiletics 


and hermeneutics are critical to either the edifying or deterrent of persons uniting within 


2° Paul Ricoeur, /nterpretation Theory: Discourse and the Surplus of Meaning (Fort Worth, TX: 
TCU Press, 1976), 32. 
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the body of Christ. Parishioners expect that their pastor, minister, prophet, bishop, etc. 


has heard from God prior to their proclamation and what they proclaim will provide hope 
and inspiration. When the message becomes distorted, incomplete, inaccurate, or 
downright lies, societies are crippled, and people are leaving Christianity under false 
pretenses. 

A minister’s “walk” or lifestyle is one component of their responsibility, but what 
and how they express themselves is just as important as the lifestyle a preacher lives. The 
Bible has numerous references of the importance of the words we use, and the preacher is 
tasked with providing a robust and enlightening analysis of the complexities and nuance 
of communication. In addition, how persons interpret can help persons from all walks of 
life develop a better understanding of how performance can become misunderstood 


without the correct context. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

In this theological foundation paper, I will discuss the undergirding of numerous 
types of theological disciplines that can complement pastors and preachers with sermon 
preparation, exhortation, and exegesis. Theology comes from combining two Greek 
words: Theos, meaning God, and Jogos, meaning word or rational thought. So, theology 
is God-thought or logical reasoning about God. It is the human effort to understand the 
God of the scriptures. Christian theology attempts to understand God as He is revealed in 
the Bible. This doctoral thesis/project will investigate the role of liberation preaching in 
forming a liberated congregation by exploring the intentional attention given to 
preaching. Through liberation, the preacher must reveal a myriad of foundational 
attributes including love, justice, hope, and freedom. 

As the cliché goes, “no one is perfect,” but for the preacher, this theory is even 
more prevalent, and it can be challenging to constantly live in a glass house. The 
man/woman of God is continuously on duty, and some people are awaiting your demise 
and for the preacher to fail. Hence, I have presented the Biblical Foundation to provide 
insight through biblical exegesis. The specific theological fields I will address are biblical 


theology, liberation theology, ecclesiology, soteriology, and Christology. 
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I will address these disciplines by illuminating the meanings of these theological 
focuses while inviting theologians to address the subject matter and provide insight on 
how this discipline can complement the pastor/preacher in their preaching. Biblical 
theology studies the Bible and God’s revelation to humanity. Liberation theology studies 
Christian theology that emphasizes liberation from social, political, and economic 
oppression as an anticipation of salvation. Ecclesiology is the study of the church and 
how the church must be a place that galvanizes and inspires, not ostracizes. Soteriology is 
the study of salvation which our entire faith is rooted on. Christology is the study of 
Christianity related to the person, nature, and role of Jesus Christ. 

Theology is never done in a vacuum. It influences and is influenced by its context. 
The theory of who God is has been articulated from a womanist, feminist theologian to 
black liberation theologians to worldview theology, from Latin America to the 
motherland of Africa. We must be sensitive as we speak of the truth as we know it, lest 
we add to the suffering of others or increase hostility and misunderstanding by what we 
say. 

Knowing about God is crucially important. God is. God’s wisdom is unlimited. 
God understands all the elements of a situation, including its history and future events. 
We do not have to update, counsel, or persuade God to do the right thing. God will 
because God is capable, and God’s motives are pure. 

God does not always lead us along the shortest path to our goal; Christians should 
not complain or resist. We must learn how to follow God willingly and trust God to lead 
us safely around seen and unseen obstacles. God can see the end of our journey from the 


beginning and knows the safest and best route. God will never make a mistake, undercut 
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us, or deceive us. God can always be trusted to do what is right in all circumstances. The 
world is a painful place, and life can sometimes be disappointing and unpleasant, but with 


God as our, humanity can overcome and endure life’s volatility. 


Biblical Theology 

In the book of II Timothy chapter 3 verse 16, the scriptures record, “All scripture 
is inspired by God and is useful for teaching, for reproof, for correction, and for training 
in righteousness.”! Jeremy Kimble and Ched Spellman, in their book Invitation to 
Biblical Theology: Exploring the Shape, Storyline, and Themes of Scripture, defines 
Biblical theology as “the study of the whole Bible on its own terms.” God created man to 
govern the land, sea, and animals on His behalf and in ways pleasing Him. Concerning 
the crisis of the church, Helmut Thielicke portrayed preachers in modern reality through 
his book The Trouble with the Church: A Call for Renewal. Helmut Thielicke criticized 
some modern preachers who neglected the Word of God and tended to approach only the 
problems of reality. Thielicke argues, 

Not only a preacher should prudently pay attention to the living stories of those in 

his audience, but also the preacher should be able to deliver the voice of God with 

authority from the Bible to the problems of the audience then. Regarding this, the 

flow of new homiletics has a problem in that it makes a preacher concentrate on 


entertaining the audience with a good sermon to hear and not obey. As a result, 
the Word of God is today distorted.* 


' 11 Timothy 3:16. 


2 Jeremy M. Kimble and Ched Spellman, Invitation to Biblical Theology: Exploring the Shape, 
Storyline, and Themes of Scripture, Invitation to Theological Studies Series (Grand Rapids, MI: Kregel 
Academic, 2020), 16. 


3 Helmut Thielicke, The Trouble with the Church: A Call for Renewal (Seoul, Korea: Christian 
Literature Society of Korea, 1982), 52. 
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In his book, Theology You Can Count On, Dr. Tony Evans argues, “No other 


book on earth can compare with the Bible. It stands apart from and is unique among all 
other books and so-called sacred writings because it alone is the very Word of God with 
the power to transform individual lives and entire cultures.”* In the 55" chapter of 
Isaiah’s prophecy, the author pinned the following, 

For as the rain and the snow come down from heaven and do not return there until 

they have watered the earth, making it bring forth and sprout, giving seed to the 

sower and bread to the eater, so shall my word be that goes out from my mouth; it 

shall not return to me empty, but it shall accomplish that which I sent it.° 
This declaration Isaiah recounts speaks to the unconditional guarantee of God and how he 
promises us that we can depend on Him. 

Frank Anderson, in his writings The Significance of Truth and Love in Authentic 
Racial Reconciliation: A Black Evangelical's Appreciation of the Theological 
Contributions of James Cone, argues, “Hundreds of times in the Old Testament the 
prophets said ‘the word of the Lord’ came to them. Many other times, God spoke directly 
through the patriarchs, matriarchs, or prophets to His people, who never failed to 
acknowledge that it was God who said. The Bible is also unique in how it has come down 
to us.”° Another proof of the Bible’s uniqueness is the very nature of the truths it teaches. 


Esau McCaulley, in his writing Reading While Black: African American Biblical 


Interpretation as an Exercise in Hope, depicts, “The Bible provides unmistakable 


4 Tony Evans. Theology You Can Count On (Chicago, IL: Moody Publishers, 2008), 1027. 


5 Isaiah 55:10-11, NTSV. 


® Frank Anderson, The Significance of Truth and Love in Authentic Racial Reconciliation: A Black 
Evangelical’s Appreciation of the Theological Contributions of James Cone, Review & Expositor 117, no.1 
(2020): 91-91. 
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evidence that its thoughts come from God, not man. This argument may not satisfy the 
skeptics, but the fact is that the doctrines of Scripture, such as man’s total ruin in sin and 
helplessness to save himself, and the incarnation of God Himself to save humanity, are 
utterly apart from any other religious teaching.”’ 

In their book Creation Care: A Biblical Theology of the Natural World, Douglas 
and Jonathan Moo expounds, 

The metaphor of a bridge is widely used to characterize biblical theology. With 

one pier sunk in a close reading of the text and the other in systematical theology, 

the bridge of biblical theology carries us from the world of the text to the world of 
the contemporary church.”® Dr. Esau McCaulley, in his book Reading While 

Black: African American Biblical Interpretation as an Exercise in Hope, suggests, 

“There have to be some points of connection between Black hopes and the Bible. 

We are not blank slates upon which the Scriptures can write anything. We come 

to these texts with our own experiences, hopes, and dreams. It would be a tragedy 

if we encountered a Bible that told us that up was down, or that we are wrong to 
long for the freedom to work and raise families and not be harassed for the color 
of our skin.? 

Biblical theology is an authoritative doctrine that assists humanity with 
understanding the characteristics and nature of God. If read or applied incorrectly or out 
of context, it can be detrimental to end users and how people treat or view each other. 
Michael Bird, in his book Evangelical Theology: A Biblical and Systematic Introduction, 


warns us, “The danger is that the theological system becomes a controlling authority, not 


a wise guide but a constricting force, judging the evidence in advance, ruling certain 


7 Esau McMaulley, Reading While Black: African American Biblical Interpretation as an Exercise 
in Hope (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2020), 86. 


8 Douglas J. Moo and Jonathan A. Moo, Creation Care: A Biblical Theology of the Natural 
World: (Biblical Theology for Life) (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2018), 35. 


° McCaulley, Reading While Black, 74. 
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areas off-limits, substituting syllogism for a story, and funneling the living streams of 


Scripture into a stagnant lake of speculative metaphysics.”’!° 


Liberation Theology 

The function of theology of liberation is to analyze the meaning of liberation for 
the oppressed, so they know that their struggle for political, social, and economic justice 
is consistent with the gospel of Jesus Christ. Black theology, or liberation theology, refers 
to a theological perspective that originated among African American seminarians and 
scholars in some Black churches in the United States and later in other parts of the world. 
It contextualizes Christianity to help those of African descent overcome oppression. 
Black theology seeks to liberate non-white people from multiple forms of political, 
social, economic, and religious subjugation and views Christian theology as a theology of 
liberation. James H. Cone, one of the original advocates of this perspective, defines 
liberation theology as “a rational study of the being of God in the world in light of the 
existential situation of an oppressed community, relating the forces of liberation to the 
essence of the Gospel, which is Jesus Christ.”!! 
The reality of God is presupposed in Black theology. Black theology is an attempt 


to analyze the nature of that reality, asking what we can say about the nature of God 


given God’s self-disclosure in biblical history and the oppressed condition of Black 


10 Michael F. Bird, Evangelical Theology: A Biblical and Systematic Introduction, 2"! ed. (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan Academic, 2020), 38. 


'! James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 40" Anniversary ed. (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 2010), 88. 
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Americans. Jemar Tisby, in his book How to Fight Racism: Courageous Christianity and 
the Journey toward Racial Justice, expounds, 

God's fingerprints rest upon every single person without restriction. The image of 

God extends to Black and white people, men and women, rich and poor, 

incarcerated and free, queer and straight, documented and undocumented, 

nondisabled and disabled, powerful and oppressed. All people equally bear the 
likeness of God and thus possess incalculable and inviolable value. '* 
I believe God desires that all of humanity share in the freedom and commonality of our 
existence and that no one race, culture, or demographic is more prevalent or valuable than 
the other. 

Gary Dorrien, in his book Breaking White Supremacy: Martin Luther King Jr. 
and the Black Social Gospel, pens, “Black Theology must be radical and militant. It must 
move men to act upon the ethical imperatives of their faith. To the assertion that ‘Black is 
beautiful,’ it must answer Amen, but it must say No to the call for violence. Black 
Theology must be informed by biblical exegesis and historical theology.”!? For people to 
fully embrace and understand the scope of Black liberation theology, the ground floor 
must be to identify God’s affection and concern for the marginalized, disinherited, and 
oppressed people. This perspective is evident throughout the Hebrew and Greek 
scriptures and was proclaimed by prophets historically within the Bible. 

J. Deotis Roberts, in his writings Bonhoeffer & King: Speaking Truth to Power, 


argues, “Being in Harlem during the revival of black culture in literature and music had a 


great impact on Bonhoeffer. Theology, he observed, is neither a neat harmony nor a mere 


2 Jemar Tisby, How to Fight Racism: Courageous Christianity and the Journey toward Racial 
Justice (Grand Rapid, MI: Zondervan Reflective, 2021), 28-29. 


'3 Gary Dorrien, Breaking White Supremacy: Martin Luther King Jr. and the Black Social Gospel 
(New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2018), 445-446. 
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symphony but polyphony. Polyphony is a musical style in which two or more different 


melodies come together satisfyingly.”'* The kingdom of God has many intricate parts, 
and every person within the kingdom is essential and valuable to contribute to the 
melodies of life. For the church to be what I believe God intended for her to be, it will 
require our theological minds to evolve and deliberately pursue liberating communities 
far and near on how God cares, loves, and believes in every person born of a woman. 
J. Deotis Roberts, in his book Liberation and Reconciliation: A Black Theology, 
argues, 
God’s revelation is a revelation to the whole person in all conditions and 
revelations. But God also speaks to environmental conditions that make-or-break 
human being who is made in God’s image. God’s address to the despised and 
rejected is aimed at restoring the dignity of those made in God's likeness. 
Revelation to blacks is a revelation of Black Power, which includes black 
awareness, black pride, black self-respect, and a desire to determine one’s destiny. 
Through God’s revelation to blacks, the black person is enabled to transvaluate 
skin color into something comely and desirable because a new self-understanding 
is now lifted into the very creative purpose of God.'> 
Historically, African American Churches have always been educational 
institutions. African American Christian education is called upon to re-educate us about 
our role in Christian history, the nature of our faith, and the broadness of our spiritual 
traditions. Our theology shifts when we understand that our history as Christians began 
with Christ, a dark-skinned Palestinian Jew, not the image some portrait of a white man 


with blue eyes. Just as the God of freedom incarnated God’s self in the birth, life, 


crucifixion, and resurrection of Jesus Christ the Liberator, so, too, God's same Spirit of 


'4 J. Deotis Roberts, Bonhoeffer and King: Speaking Truth to Power (Louisville, KY: Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2005), 46. 


'S J. Deotis Roberts, Liberation and Reconciliation: A Black Theology (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis 
Books, 2005), 39. 
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freedom incarnates itself among poor African Americans suffering in life-threatening 


situations and crying out in their struggle for a productive and complete life. 


Ecclesiology 

The study of the church is known as ecclesiology. The word “church” comes from 
the Greek word ekklesia, a common term the New Testament uses for the church. What 
we believe about ecclesiology is very important because, in God's economy, the church is 
the most important institution on earth. In his book, Theology You Can Count On, Dr. 
Tony Evans writes, 

When we say that the church is to complete Christ's person, let’s acknowledge 

that no local church fulfills this assignment perfectly. Yet each local church does 

have a vital role to play. In Paul’s mind, the church was not some amorphous 

concept or an ideal with no real substance. Every local church is a visible 

expression of the universal church, and every believer is a visible expression of 

Christ in his or her world.'® 

The responsibility of the parish is vitally crucial to the growth and development of 
every community, town, and city throughout the world. As believers of Jesus Christ, the 
roles and responsibilities of the believer will take courage and discipline to prepare 
yourself mentally and physically for the task at hand. People are dying every day not 
having the gospel message explained; yet there seems to be more accessibility to 
religious spaces (e.g., churches, worship centers, etc.) than ever before with the 
preponderance of access to sermons, Bible studies and biblical teachings on YouTube, 


Facebook, Instagram, etc. that people can access from their phones, tablets, or computers 


anywhere in the world. So, how is it that we have more accessibility to commune and 


‘6 Evans, Theology You Can Count On, 890. 
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integrate with places that represent the “House of God,” yet we see people in our 
respective communities who are unsure if they have come to know Christ? 
Unfortunately, there are some Christians that interact with people daily and 

assume either those people know about Christ (e.g., are saved), or people are in such a 
hurry to do our own thing that moments are missed that could change a person’s life. I am 
and have been guilty of this more than I care to admit. Sharing the gospel’s good news 
does not require you to be a theologian or have ever taken a formal biblical class in 
academia. Christ only requires us to be present and willing, and He can provide you with 
what to say or how to live. Some pastors/preachers place so much emphasis on living a 
perfect life and putting on a facade for the public on our social media sites, yet we miss 
the importance of being able to teach someone about Jesus Christ or to learn something 
from the people we encounter daily. Miguel A. De La Torre, in his book Reading the 
Bible From the Margins, writes, 

Those in the center of power and privilege are able to set the terms as to what 

constitutes the proper topics to be addressed, the type and tone of the discussion 

that is appropriate, the questions and concerns that are to be formulated and raised, 

what constitutes a proper response or answer, and how the ultimate goal of the 

discussion (reconciliation) will be achieved.!’ 

Engagement with those we encounter daily can pay huge dividends to the 

churches we often yearn to have. I believe we must start by acknowledging that every 
member, disciple, or individual we come across on a path to Christ is different and 


unique. If we can ever remove the stigmatisms and stereotypical behaviors, we exhibit 


amongst people who may talk differently, dress differently, or even worship differently 


'7 Miguel A. De La Torre, Reading The Bible From The Margins (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 
2002), 154. 
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than our preconceived expectations on how a Christian is “supposed” to act, imagine how 
diverse and inclusive our churches would be. Kevin W. Cosby, in his book Getting to the 
Promise Land: Black America and the Unfinished Work of the Civil Rights Movement, 
depicts, 

In the same way that the Black church has decentered our group’s singular 

struggle in favor of a more inclusive approach to uplift all marginalized 

populations, the people in our community have naturally responded in kind. For if 
our institutions are not anchored in our unique struggle, how can the people those 
institutions serve possibly understand the importance of our plight?!® 
A great teacher or leader’s mark or reflection is the desire to glean information and 
understand every day from everyone. 

Dr. Renita J. Weems, in her book Listening for God: A Minister’s Journey 
Through Silence and Doubt, writes, “I surmise that the work of the church must continue 
to be simplified and inviting to all. No single individual isn’t important within the body 
of Christ, and the more diverse and inclusive our churches are, the more reflective our 
churches will be to the general society.”!? Our environments must be more than 
congregating similar races, beliefs, or social-economic statuses together and portraying 
this as the body of Christ. The many members that represent the body of Christ can never 
be depicted as only classifications as Baptist or Church of God in Christ, or black and 
white, or rich and poor. As believers of Christ, our responsibility is to take up the mantle 


of spreading the gospel of Christ and be willing to do the work to expose our ministries 


and beliefs to everyone we encounter. 


'8 Kevin W. Cosby, Getting to The Promise Land: Black America and the Unfinished Work of The 
Civil Rights Movement (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 2021), 95. 
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Soteriology 

Soteriology is a branch of theology regarding the study of salvation. Salvation is 
the redemptive gift of God extended to humanity through the crucifixion of Jesus Christ. 
Salvation can be surmised as God’s choice to redeem humanity back to Godself, and 
since no person deserves God’s salvific gift, salvation is synonymous with grace. Dr. 
Tony Evans, in his book Theology You Can Count On, argues, 

Our concern here is God’s grace in salvation, but we need to note that God is 

gracious to all people, including the lost. This is called ‘common grace,’ or God’s 

kindness to all His creatures. Your unsaved neighbor enjoys the same sunshine 

and rain that make your grass grow because God is gracious to all people. But 

only those who place their faith in the finished work of Christ for salvation 

experience God’s special or saving grace.”° 

Earle E. Ellis, in his book The Sovereignty of God in Salvation: Biblical Essays, 
argues, “God's greatest mercies and unimaginable gifts are given to the redeemed, his 
chosen ones, whom he has destined to be given his own immortality and holiness and 
thus ‘to become partakers in the divine nature.’”! Philip G. Ziegler and Michael 
Mawson, in their book The Oxford Handbook of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, argue, 

If soteriology becomes a critical political lens, then it is also trained upon the 

church. The church ought to encounter the world as God in Christ encounters the 

world — never aloof, but participant in its being borne and renewed. Returning 


once more to the well-worn image of the ‘body,’ Bonhoeffer writes that this 
notion is ‘in no way an expression that the church-community is first and 


20 Evans, Theology You Can Count On, 771. 


21 FB. Earle Ellis, The Sovereignty of God in Salvation: Biblical Essays, T & T Clark Biblical 
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foremost set apart from the world, but rather roots the church’s ‘word and life’ in 
the pattern of the body of God incarnate.’ 
The theology of salvation stands at the heart of the Christian faith. The structure 


of Christian salvation is often seen in terms of a single theme such as atonement for sins, 


forgiveness, liberation, or friendship with God. It is easy to reduce soteriology to merely 


a personal experience or to see salvation as a solution to a human problem. Ivor Davidson 


and Murray Rae, in their book God of Salvation: Soteriology in Theological Perspective, 


argue, 


Shockingly, and in the most humbling fashion, it must even be recognized that 
sanctification is itself an expression of God’s condemnation upon humans as the 
most unworthy sinners, for this condemnation is the same with God’s 
condescension. This separation ‘from my self-caused destruction’ is simply the 
realization of the power and might of God’s gracious and merciful condemnation 
of the sinner witnessed precisely in God’s establishing of that same sinner as a 
saint. Such a saint, filled with God's Spirit, has been put to death as regards sin 
and is thus set free to live for righteousness.”* 


Soteriology is concerned with how humanity has moved or can move from a state 


of deprivation (however understood) to a state of release from deprivation. A necessary 


condition of a Christian soteriology is that the story of Jesus is seen as decisive in that 


movement. Gerald O’Collins, in his book Jesus Our Redeemer: A Christian Approach to 


Salvation, depicts, 


This Son-Father relationship in the Spirit, played out dramatically in human 
history, accounts for the unique value and efficacy of what Jesus did, suffered, and 
achieved for the salvation of human beings and their world. Some of his actions, 
such as touching a leper, taking children in his arm, and breaking bread with 


Oxford 
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friends, needed only human power. Other actions, such as miraculously curing the 
sick and handicapped, required divine power.4 


Brandon R. Peterson, in his book Being Salvation: Atonement and Soteriology in 
the Theology of Karl Rahner, argues, “These critical assessments of Karl Rahmer’s 
Christology and soteriology coalesce around the constitutive place for Jesus Christ as the 
sine qua non of salvation. Jesus is the symbol or sacrament of human salvation, the 
highest and culminating moment of God's salvific action within human affairs.”*> Jesus is 
the quintessential essence of salvation, and communities near and far must hear the Good 
News preached and taught so that societies can embody how God intended for humanity 
to live. I argue that God desires humanity to love each other, love God, and serve one 
another without limitations. The complexity emerges when what is taught and learned is 
not internally consistent. This distinction can be made as what is taught about God is 
what a person is told to believe, while what is known about God happens more through 


experiential means. 


Christology 
Christology is the branch of theology that studies the incarnate Jesus Christ. In his 
book Black Lives Matter to Jesus: The Salvation of Black Life and All Life in Luke and 
Acts, Marcus Jenkins argues, 
A high human Christology does not account for Jesus’ uniqueness in this passage. 
Jesus is not merely an agent who discloses the identity of God; he is the agent 


who makes God known. Taken to its logical conclusion, Jesus’ sonship becomes 
the mechanism for all divine child ship connectivity with God, both past and 


4 Gerald O’Collins, Jesus Our Redeemer: A Christian Approach to Salvation (Oxford, UK: 
Oxford University Press, 2007), 82. 

5 Brandon R. Peterson, “Christ the Notification? Critiques and Categorizations of Rahner’s 
Soteriology.” in Being Salvation: Atonement and Soteriology in the Theology of Karl Rahner, 1517 Media, 
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present. Such a belief is not out of sync with early Christian theories of Jesus 

divinity.”° 

Douglas John Hall, in his book The Cross in Our Context: Jesus and the Suffering 
World, writes, “In the question of the person (Christology) and the work (soteriology) of 
Jesus Christ, the theologia crucis has both its beginning and its center. We have seen that 
this tradition must be rescued from a too narrow concentration on the Christ and the cross 
of Christ; for the theology of the cross touches every aspect of Christian faith and life.”?’ 
The God of biblical revelation has a character. Divine action flows from that character. 
God is love, and God is light. This is the story of both the Old and New Testament, 
centered on the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ. 

James H. Cone, in his book God of the Oppressed, argues, 

When black people sing, preach, and tell stories about their struggle, one fact is 

clear: they are not dealing simply with themselves. They are talking about another 

reality, ‘so high you cannot get over him, so low you cannot get under him, so 

wide you can’t get around him.’ This affirmation of transcendence prevents Black 

Theology from being reduced merely to the cultural history of black people. For 

Black people, the transcendent reality is none other than Jesus Christ, of whom 

Scripture speaks.78 
Jesus Christ is the unique, one-of-a-kind person in all history. Time only has meaning to 
us as it is defined by the presence of Jesus Christ in history. 

Veli-Matti Karkkainen, in his writings Christ and Reconciliation: A Constructive 
Christian Theology for the Pluralistic World, argues, “Ontology and functionality cannot 


be distinguished in such a categorical way as older theology did, nor is it useful to do so. 


Who Jesus Christ is determines what he does; what he does reflects and grows out of who 


6 Marcus Jerkins, Black Lives Matter to Jesus: The Salvation of Black Life and All Life in Luke 
and Acts (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2021), 62. 

27 John H. Douglas, The Cross in Our Context: Jesus and the Suffering World (Minneapolis, MN: 
Augsburg Fortress, 2003), 111. 


28 James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1975), 29. 
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he is.”? Our understanding of Christ is derived from our experiences and biblical 
interpretation of who Christ has been portrayed to be. Without a theological 
understanding of God and God’s incarnate son Jesus, parishioners’ belief, hope, and trust 
in God can wane whenever unfavorable circumstances arise in our lives. 

1 Timothy 3:16 records, “Without any doubt, the mystery of religion is great: He 
was revealed in flesh, vindicated in spirit, seen by angels, proclaiming among Gentiles, 
believed in throughout the world, taken up in glory.”3° Messiah and Christ are 
interchangeable terms. Messiah comes from the Hebrew word Mashiach, and the Greek 
equivalent is Christos or Christ. However, the Son of God and the Son of Man are 
separate phrases with similar Christological implications. Christological titles can have 
significance for understanding the identity of Christ. Many other topics in scripture, such 
as Jesus’ miracles and proclamations of divine authority and place in the kingdom of 


God, are significant scriptural starting points in Christology. 


Charisma means “‘a spiritual power or personal quality that gives an individual 
influence or authority over large numbers of people.”*! Heribert Miihlen, in his writing A 
Charismatic Theology: Initiation in the Spirit, argues, “The exercise of the gifts of the 
Spirit is part of the church’s nature and has always been active in it. Admittedly, some 
gifts were absorbed — so to speak — by the church’s ministry as early as the second and 


third centuries so that a clear distinction emerged between ‘clergy’ (concerned with 


2° Karkkainen Veli-Matti, Christ and Reconciliation: A Constructive Christian Theology for the 
Pluralistic World, Vol 1 (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing, 2013), 38. 


3° | Timothy 3:16. 


3! Dictionary.com, s.v., “charisma,” https://www.dictionary.com/browse/charisma. 
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‘spiritual’ matters) and laity.”3* The responsibility of the pulpit and laity is to embrace the 
power and Spirit of God so that our lives, experiences, and relationships with one another 


resemble the love of Christ. 


Charismatic preachers and ministries often have the most prestige and popularity 
in the African American context because people attribute God’s favor and blessings with 
quantifiable and measurable outcomes. If your church garners national attention, has 
multiple services, or has a well-known pastor, some deduce that this person or ministry 
has the pulse of God, and some may abandon their local ministry and context to flock to 
the perceived more favored church. This misinterpretation of God, God’s presence or 
favor is directly correlated to what people believe is a move of God. Typically, if an 
individual has charisma and magnetism, this will draw people to a particular church or 


ministry regardless of whether it was God’s will for them to be there. 


Conclusion 
When someone mentions the word “theology,” people immediately assert God, 
the study of God, or some associated attribute. Honestly, the perception of who God is or 
what God is can never be measured or defined because the human mind is incapable of 
describing or defining something that existed before the world, as we know it, was 
created. For those of us who subscribe to the belief in God, we will never fully 
comprehend God and the nuance, complexity, and power of this Spirit we equate God to 


and how we seek to examine and study to gain a level of understanding about our 


3? Heribert Miihlen, 4 Charismatic Theology: Initiation in the Spirit (New York, NY: London, 
UK: Burns & Oates, 1978), 147. 
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Creator. Determining where or whom you allow to impart this knowledge on the study of 
God is critical as one’s perspective and understanding of the scriptures and the 
background of when the scriptures were written, to the audience the scriptures were 
addressing, and the scholarship of the person teaching, has tremendous implications on 
the student and the perspective that is formed from the information provided. 

These theological constructs I have addressed in this paper speak to how God 
desires those men and woman, who profess to be called by God, attenuate the matters of 
uplifting and liberating those who need God the most. When you consider biblical 
theology and the essence of who God is portrayed in the Scriptures, II Timothy 3 reveals 
to us that all scripture is in fact inspired by God to teach, correct and train us. Liberation 
theology helps the believer to understand that God came through Jesus Christ that we 
may not only have life but have life more abundantly. Ecclesiology is the medium that 
God chose as the foundation of Christianity and how people can come to the church as a 
place of community, liberty, and edification. Christology is the bedrock of the Christian 
faith as Christ came to free and empower humanity to understand that Christ came to 
save that which was lost and as the propitiation of humanities sinful existence. 
Soteriology is the gift that Christology gave us as Scriptures informs us that Christ is 
faithful and just — and that if we confess our sin and believe in God, there is no 
predicament a person can be in that would prohibit them for salvation through Jesus 
Christ. 

The eisegesis of scripture has contributed mightily to our current theological 

deformities. I have heard several Bible study lessons and sermons within the virtual 


space that caused my soul to cringe. It will take valiant women and men of God to 
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realign and exegete the scriptures to inform and educate our current and future 
generations. God is calling women and men for such a time as this to not accept, 
condone, or ignore the blatant injustices and racist climate we find ourselves in and be 
willing to, as the Apostle Paul tells us, “By the mercies of God, to present your bodies 
as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to God, which is your spiritual worship. Do 
not be conformed to this world, but be transformed by the renewing of your minds, so 
that you may discern what is the will of God — what is good and acceptable and 
perfect.”>? 

If the information on which a decision is based is poor or incomplete, the decision 
will often be incorrect. To take it a step further, in our churches, our homiletics and 
hermeneutics are critical to either the edifying or deterrent of persons uniting within the 
body of Christ. A minister’s “walk,” or lifestyle, is one component of their responsibility, 
but what and how one expresses themselves is just as important, if not more, than the 
lifestyle a preacher lives. The Bible has numerous references to the importance of the 
words we use, the complexities and nuance of communication, and how interpretation 
can help persons from all walks of life develop a better understanding of how 
interpretation can become misunderstood without the correct context. 

There is great joy and gratification in being called by God for God’s service, and 
those of us who have been called to the preaching ministry must govern ourselves 
accordingly and take our call seriously, with fear and trembling. The Black church has 
been a place of refuge for decades. As our pews evolve and change, preachers must equip 


themselves to study God’s Word and entrench their lives and ministries to uplift and 


33 Romans 12:1-2. 


inspire the downtrodden, poor, and disenfranchised. Your call demands a complete 
transformation once you yield to God. No longer can preachers play church or commit 
“clergy misinterpretation” in their pulpits weekly that poorly represent God and His 


Word. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Introduction 

Maslow's hierarchy of needs is a theory of motivation that states that five 
categories of human needs dictate an individual’s behavior and will serve as the 
interdisciplinary discipline for this project entitled “The Content and Container: 
Developing a Model of Homiletics, Hermeneutics, Teaching, and Prophetic Preaching in 
Northeast Houston, Texas.” Those needs are physiological, safety and security needs, 
love and belonging needs, esteem needs, and self-actualization needs. This paper will 
address the discipline of Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs theory under the following 
headings: All humans are/were derived from God, culture forms belief, and we all need 
each other. These subheadings will explore how my project intersects with the human 
experience of congregants who enter worship spaces weekly. I will engage how 
Maslow’s psychological framework intertwines with our human experience and how 
pastors and preachers can either liberate or oppress parishioners through the sermons and 
teachings in which they share. 

According to Maslow, the highest-level needs relate to self-actualization, a 
process by which we achieve our full potential. It is my belief that self-actualizing people 
have a more efficient perception of reality and more comfortable relations with it. This 


includes detecting what is phony or dishonest and the accurate perception of what exists — 
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rather than a distortion of perception by one’s needs.! In her book The Future of the Self: 


Understanding Personalization in Childhood and Beyond, Natalia Kucirkova argues, 
“Self-actualizers accept themselves, others, and nature. They are not ashamed or guilty 
about being human, with shortcomings, imperfections, frailties, and weaknesses. Nor are 
they critical of these aspects in other people. They respect and esteem themselves and 
others.”? 

In his book, Meet Maslow: How Understanding the Priorities of Those Around us 
can Lead to Harmony and Improvement, Landon T. Smith asserts, “Maslow, did not 
believe that psychology should only be restricted to that of the sick. Psychology to him 
was not just a study of the ill, but also of the exceptional.”* Although some perceive the 
church as the House of God, it comprises imperfect, frail, inconsistent, and fallible people 
who all serve and seek to imitate an infallible God. Since God formed Adam from the 
dust, Eve from Adam's rib, and the fall of humanity in the Garden of Eden and after the 
flood (see Genesis chapters 1, 2, and 7), the common denominator is that we all share the 
human experience. 

The next step of the pyramid after psychological needs is safety and security. For 
a person to feel safe, this requires several components, including physical, emotional, and 
spiritual. If a person does not feel safe in either of these areas, their relationship with God 


or belief in God would likely be significantly compromised. No matter how devout a 


' A. H. Maslow, “A Theory of Human Motivation,” Psychology Review 50, no. 4 (1943): 370-96. 


> Natalia Kucirkova, “The Future of the Self: Understanding Personalization in Childhood and 
Beyond” (Bingley, UK: Emerald Publishing Limited, 2021), 85. ProQuest Ebook Central. 


3 Landon T. Smith, Meet Maslow: How Understanding the Priorities of those around us can Lead 
to Harmony and Improvement (Coppell, TX: Make Profits Easy, LLC., 2017), 9. 
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person’s walk with God is, if their safety is derogatorily affected, this can weaken their 
faith and, inevitably, their perception of God. I would argue even for an atheist, which is 
a person who does not believe in God, that feeling safe physically and emotionally are 
important, even if the spiritual is devalued. To ignore the humanity of our faith is how 
many people are devoid of genuine relationships and encounters with God. Some pastors 
and preachers teach and preach false hope while failing to help people see the hands and 
feet of Jesus by ensuring their physical, emotional, and spiritual safety is unscathed and 
secure. In Matthew’s gospel account, chapter 24 verse 24, Jesus reminds us, “For false 
messiahs (christs) and false prophets will appear and produce great signs and omens 
(wonders), so as to lead astray, if possible, even the elect.” 

Love and belonging are paramount to the human experience, as every person 
desires and deserves to be loved and accepted. Regardless of a person’s social-economic 
status, skin pigmentation, educational acumen, and family dynamics, every person born 
of a woman is created in the likeness and image of God. However, suppose 
discrimination, oppression, and desecration of humanity have no relevance or global 
outcry. In that case, the expectation of our pastors and preachers should be very little if 
they are the only people crying out in the wilderness. People must have decorum and 
decency as we all share oxygen and this world in which we live. To accomplish this, love 
and belonging are critically vital to the human experience. 

The final two levels of the pyramid are esteem and self-actualization, which in my 
estimation, coincide with each other. For a person to have high self-esteem, one must 


believe and know who they are and not what society or people expects them to be. Before 


4 Matthew 24:24. 
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a person can understand who, they are in the eyes of God, they must be comfortable in 
their own skin, therein, and with the person they have become or are becoming. The 
Apostle Paul in 1 Corinthians 15:10 framed it this way, “But by the grace of God I am 
what I am, and his grace towards me has not been in vain.”> This scripture informs us that 
whatever people have been through, problems people have overcome, and decisions 
people regret, people are who we are by God’s grace. God affords all creation grace but 
does not force humanity to accept the grace God provides. Believing in yourself and your 
ability is formed through our experiences, and before humanity can trust in the God of the 
scriptures, one must believe in ourselves and know that there is nothing one cannot 


achieve. 


All Humans Are/Were Derived From God 

The problem my project examines is how some pastors and preachers ignore the 
fundamental needs of their parishioners, yet expect them to be committed, entrenched, 
and engaged within their respective churches. If the basic necessities of a person’s needs 
are not met, it does not matter how well the preaching, singing, and worship is. It would 
be irresponsible for pastors or preachers to ignore these needs while expecting 
commitment to the church. If the God pastors/preachers convey cares more about our 
praise and shout than homelessness, food insecurities, and blatant injustices, why would 
people trust and revere the God you are exhorting if this God is oblivious to my plight? 
bell hooks, in her book A// About Love, argues, 


Living life in touch with divine spirit lets us see the light of love in all living 
beings. That light is a resurrecting life force. A culture that is dead to life can only 


5 1 Corinthians 15:10. 
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be resurrected by spiritual awakening. The crisis of American life does not seem 

to be generated by a lack of interest in spirituality. However, this interest is 

constantly co-opted by the powerful forces of materialism and hedonistic 

consumerism.° 

According to the Pew Research Center, the global population is expected to 
exceed eight billion people by the end of 2022.’ Whether people are conceived 
traditionally by a man and woman, through surrogacy, or adoption, born in a palace or 
projects, the commonality is that all eight billion of these people are born by the grace of 
God. No lab or invention can commandeer God’s ontological existence as the creator of 
this world and humanity. The Bible mentions this explicitly in the Hebrew and Greek 
manuscripts that we know as the Old and New Testament account. In the first chapter of 
the book of Genesis, verse twenty-six recounts, “Then God said, ‘Let us make humankind 
in our image, according to our likeness.’”® In the first chapter of the Gospel of John, the 
text reads, “In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word 
was God. He was in the beginning with God. All things came into being through him, and 
without him not one thing came into being.”” In both of these recordings, if one believes 
the Bible is the Word of God, there is unambiguous evidence of God’s fingerprints and 
desire to create humanity. 


In his book Love, Power and Justice, Paul Tillich argue, “Life is being in actuality 


and love is the moving power of life. In these two sentences the ontological nature of 


® bell hooks, all about love (New York, NY: HarperCollins Publishers, 2001), 71. 

7 Conrad Hackett, “Global Population Projected to Exceed 8 billion in 2022: half live in just seven 
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love is expressed. They say that being is not actually without the love which drives 
everything that is towards everything else that is.”!° Scripture informs us that love is a 
belief more than a feeling; a verb more than a noun; so, a person’s needs must be met and 
accommodated for humans to feel loved. Every human created and birthed needs air, 
food, water, clothing, shelter, and rest to survive. These basic needs are universal and 
cannot be negotiated or exchanged regardless of who you are. 

To illustrate, in Northeast Houston, Texas, there are disproportionate economic 
and societal realities that negatively and positively influence individual confidence in self 
and maybe even God. There are more liquor stores, lower-paying jobs like convenience 
stores or tire shops, and overt poverty than one might see if they were to travel ten miles 
from Northeast Houston. Neighborhoods are being gentrified, forcing people from their 
homes by raising property values which increase property tax. Policing and crime are also 
heightened in Northeast Houston as drugs and illicit activities are prevalent within the 
context of the city. These duplicitous circumstances infuse people with fear, 
hopelessness, and consternation, so much so that people are desperately yearning for 
solace and wondering does God care about them. The life-sustaining power of God is the 
antidote needed to provide hope in hopeless situations. People desperately need to hear 
from God and the Apostle Paul reminds in the tenth chapter of the book of Romans 
verses 14-15 that, “But how are they to call on one in whom they have not believed? And 


how are they to hear without someone to proclaim him? And how are they to proclaim 


'0 Paul Tillich, Love, Power and Justice (Nottingham, UK: Oxford University Press, 1954), 25. 
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him unless they are sent? As it is written, “How beautiful are the feet of those who bring 
good news!”!! 

This area of the town’s demographics are predominately people of color, so the 
desire and attention for revitalization and restoration often are ignored. However, there 
are churches seemingly on every corner, and Black people historically have sought the 
church for answers and revelation of what God has to say regarding our condition. In his 
book, Embodiment and The Shape of Black Theological Thought, Anthony B. Pinn 
argues, “African American critiques cannot ignore black life as conducted in the context 
of a country indebted to African Americans but skeptical of their humanity.”!* The 
pastor/preacher has been that conduit to bridge the gap that racism and society have 
wedged against people of color, and if he/she cannot convey how God sees us, love us, 
cares about us, liberates us, emboldens us, and chose us, then why should they enter our 
places of worship or believe in or serve a God who does not care about my plight. 

If Black Christians speak redemption through the shout or praises to God, I argue 
or suggest the proper sound of redemption is a deep and hypnotic moan. While appealing 
on some level, this moan is also frightful in that it points out the inconsistencies and 
shortcomings of our certainties. The moan brings attention to soft spots, weak points, and 
flexible areas within the structures of meaning believed firm and normative; the moan 
shakes the corners of our existence. If God’s people are to reach their destiny fully, then 


the uniformity of our treatment of the marginalized, disinherited, and disenfranchised 


'T Romans 10: 14-15. 


2 Anthony B. Pinn, Embodiment and The New Shape of Black Theological Thought (New York, 
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citizens of our communities must shift dramatically with how we affirm, value, and 


support these people to show them the love of Christ in human form. 


The artist Musiq Soulchild wrote a song entitled “Love,” and in it, he pinned these 
words, 

Love, so many things I’ve got to tell you, But I’m afraid I don’t know how, 

“Cause there’s a possibility, You'll look at me differently Love, Ever since the 

first moment I spoke your name, From then on I knew that by you being in my 

life, Things were destined to change cause, Love, So many people use your name 

in vain.! 
This sentiment of the intricacies of love and the relevance of love is paramount to the 
human experience. Every person long’s for and is deserving of love as God is the author 
and creator of love and freely pours out love on humanity. Love, however, is a verb, not a 
noun; so, for love to be realized and exemplified, it must be tangibly experienced. God 
never intended for humanity to live independently of one another, so belonging and 
feeling connected and loved provides a sense of family. 

To fully understand and embrace God’s agape love for humanity, people must 
limit and eradicate their conditions to love and accept people’s uniqueness. Pastors and 
preachers must not dilute the Gospel to teach and preach a hermeneutic devoid of reality 
or truth. In the book Silencing White Noise: Six Practices to Overcome our Inaction on 
Race, Willie Dwayne Francois, HI depicts, “Colorblind Christianity seeks to underrate 


the role race, and racism played in America and its religion about Jesus. There is a 


penchant to disremember these distinct approaches to ‘the faith.’”'* 


'3 Musiq Soulchild, “Love,” https://www.youtube.com. 
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Besides the core things humans need to live such as water, air, food, shelter, etc., 
another intrinsic need that humanity needs or deserve is respect. Respect correlates with a 
person’s self-esteem. Suppose one does not respect myself or humankind. In that case, 
this typically results in an unempathetic treatment of people, greed, selfishness of 
resources, and an unrecognition of the commonality of ensuring people’s basic needs are 
met. The church must purport an inviting and endearing environment so worshippers 
know they are respected, accepted, and free to be themselves unapologetically. People of 
color should never be required to shrink or conform to other idiosyncrasies or 
imaginations of how one should act, speak, look, or even worship. Instead, they should be 
invigorated to be exactly who God created them. 

In the book Black Church White Theology: How White Evangelicalism Controls 
the Black Church, Theron D. Williams argues, 

Racist ideas posit that black people bring maltreatment upon themselves, 

principally when white people initiate the maltreatment because the underlying 

assumption is that something is inherently wrong with the entire black race. 

Assimilationists are the most ardent advocates of black code-switching, that is, 

adjusting one’s style of speech, appearance, behavior, morality, and expressions 

to mimic white people in an effort to optimize the comfort of the dominant class 
in the hopes of receiving fair treatment and acceptance in exchange.!° 
The Bible reminds us in Psalms 139:14 that we are fearfully and wonderfully made, so no 


one should ever believe they must conform to be someone other than whom God called 


them to be. 


Culture Forms Belief 


'S Theron D. Williams, Black Church White Theology: How White Evangelicalism Controls the 
Black Church (Indianapolis, IN: Church Digest Books, 2022), 59. 
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Culture is defined as the quality in a person or society that arises from a concern 
for what is regarded as excellent in arts, letters, manners, scholarly pursuits, etc.!® Culture 
shapes our beliefs and dispositions while impacting the communities in places around the 
world. To understand the societal complexities our churches, face and the people who 
enter our worship assemblies weekly, our first inclination must be to understand the 
complexities and difficulties our parishioners deal with beyond their deference to the 
church or God. For people to embrace the nuance and complexities of life, pastors and 
preachers must understand how their parishioner’s upbringing and imprint of schooling, 
neighborhoods, or even their local church have impacted their worldview. 

In his book A Peculiar People: The Church as Culture in a post-Christian 
Society, Rodney Clapp argues, “The sense of Christian and churchly uselessness is 
heightened as society becomes secular not only in fact but more and more by its 
confession. For a while, there is an awkward period in which the society clings, with 
growing half-heartedness, to its Christian connection.”!’ The church cannot keep her 
head in the sand and ignore the dynamics and complexities people deal with and cannot 
or should not coerce people to disregard their realities with platitudes and church 
colloquialisms. Jesus often serviced those who followed Him by transcending His words 
with actions and intent so that people could witness who He professed to be. 

Drew Hart, in his book Trouble I’ve Seen: Changing the Way the Church Views 
Racism, asserts, “God is not a taken-for-granted idea or proposition that we can 


comprehend just by being socialized in a supposedly ‘Christian’ nation. God does not fit 


‘6 Dictionary.com, s. v., “culture,” https://www.dictionary.com/browse/culture. 
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into our box. Our finite assumptions about God are mere projections of our own 
wanting.”!® This assertion speaks directly to how people’s presuppositions about God are 
framed through their experiences and culture is immersed through what we were taught, 
exposed to, and surrounded by. The church has always provided voice and influence to 
shape the communities they serve. However, somewhere along the way, the church lost 
her voice and prestige, and now it is hard to differentiate some places of worship from 
societal normality. There are some worship assemblies that has lighting and television 
quality production while their surrounding community grapples with food insecurities 
and poverty. 

On the 24" anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation in 1886, while giving a 
speech in Washington, DC, Frederick Douglass stated, “Where justice is denied, where 
poverty is enforced, where ignorance prevails, and where any one class is made to feel 
that society is an organized conspiracy to oppress, rob, and degrade them, neither persons 
nor property will be safe.”!? These sentiments were expressed over a century ago; 
however, they could not be more eloquently stated and true today. Every person deserves 
equal treatment and opportunities to pursue whatever they perceive God has called their 
hands to do without restriction, oppression, discrimination, or condemnation from anyone 
who seeks to cause the people of God’s demise. Discrimination and biases are passed 
down or even taught so that for societies to evolve, it starts with how cultures are created 


and cultivated. 


'8 Drew G. I. Hart, Trouble I've Seen: Changing the Way the Church Views Racism (Harrisonburg, 
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Ethics and morals, too, are tenants that shape and form culture. Right or wrong is 
often derived through the eyes of the beholder, and because of these inconsistencies, 
communities suffer mightily with the treatment of segments of the population. If 
stereotypes and predispositions continue to repress the human experience, God’s 
intentionality of His people to have “life and life more abundantly” will not manifest if 
some believe they are better or more deserving of God’s favor than others. Scripture 
informs us in the first chapter of the book of Genesis that humanity was created in the 
likeness and image of God. The Jmago Dei is a theological term applied uniquely to 
humans, which denotes the symbolical relation between God and humanity. This 
scriptural passage does not mean that God is in human form but that humans are in the 
image of God in their moral, spiritual, and intellectual nature. Thus, humans mirror God's 
divinity in their ability to actualize the unique qualities with which they have been 
endowed and which make them different than all other creatures: rational structure, 
complete centeredness, creative freedom, a possibility for self-actualization, and the 
ability for self-transcendence. God never intended for humans to lord over other humans 
but rather exemplify Christ’s love and sacrifice bestowed upon humanity. Would God 
send humanity an undeserving gift and conduit back to God by desiring the created to act 
as if they are the creator? 

In their book Beyond Bystanders: Educational Leadership for a Humane Culture 
in a Globalizing Reality, authors Nimrod Aloni and Lori Weintrob argue, “Care ethics is 
based on needs, not rights. On the basic status of needs over rights, we agree with 
Utilitarians and others who point out that human beings are born with needs, not rights. 


Rights must be defined, demanded, granted, achieved. But we can also differ over and 
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argue about needs. It is obvious that all human beings need food, water, shelter, and at 
least some form of human connection.””° These needs are not contingent on race, social- 
economic status, or educational level and must not be ignored by those who are 
privileged and affluent within the global marketplace. 

The signal aspects of African American culture were planted, watered, given 
light, and nurtured in the Black church, out of reach and away from the watchful eyes of 
those who would choke the life out of it. We have to give the church its due as a source 
of our ancestors’ unfathomable resiliency and perhaps the first formalized site for the 
collective fashioning and development of many African American aesthetic forms. 
Although Black people made spaces for secular expression, only the church afforded 
room for all of it to be practiced at the same time. Moreover, only in the church could all 
of the arts emerge, be on display, practiced and perfected, and expressed at one time and 
in one place. Speaking to this subject succinctly, James Harris writes, 

Music, dance, and song; rhetoric and oratory; poetry and prose; textual exegesis 

and interpretation; memorization, reading, and writing; the dramatic arts and 

scripting; call-and-response, signifying, and indirection; philosophizing and 
theorizing; and, of course, mastering all of ‘the flowers of speech.’ We do the 
church a great disservice if we fail to recognize that it was the first formalized site 
within African American culture, perhaps not exclusively for the fashioning of the 


Black aesthetic, but certainly for its performance, service to service, week by 
week, Sunday to Sunday.7! 


20 Nimrod Aloni and Lori Robin Weintrob, Beyond Bystanders: Educational Leadership for a 
Humane Culture in a Globalizing Reality, Moral Development and Citizenship Education, Volume 11 
(Netherlands: SensePublishers, 2017), 184. 


21 James Harris, The Word Made Plain: The Power and Promise of Preaching (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2004), 39. 
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We All Need Each Other 

In their book Hiding in The Pews: Shining Light on Mental Illness in the Church, 
authors Steve Austin and Rob Lee assert, “Many leaders wear a mask of perfection, 
wisdom, and certainty. The thought of dropping that mask — dropping our blanket 
terrifies us. We fear appearing weak, uncertain, or at a loss. So, we avoid vulnerability at 
all costs.””? Churches also provide many opportunities within the routines of 
congregational life for people to develop relationships. They teach people to care for 
others, be generous, serve, and volunteer. They foster values that make people 
trustworthy and thus contribute to social trust. 

Since creation, God revealed to humanity the significance of relationships and 
how humanity’s proclivity for belonging and community is a part of our experience here 
on earth. God also revealed to humanity the importance of justice and equality and that 
all humanity is created in God’s likeness and image. As people of color, God seemingly 
endowed a pursuit of justice, and despite the dangers, toils, and snares, Black people have 
endured. There is still hope and belief that justice is possible. In their book Psalms for 
Black Lives: Reflections for the Work of Liberation, authors Gabby Cudjoe-Wilkes and 
Andrew Wilkes argue, “A justice imagination is a resistance at work. In a time period 
when folks laugh at us for believing justice is possible, those with a justice imagination 


find it within their hearts to imagine anyhow.” 


22 Steve Austin and Rob Lee, Hiding in the Pews: Shining Light on Mental Illness in the Church 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2021), 24. 


3 Gabby Cudjoe-Wilkes and Andrew Wilkes, Psalms for Black Lives: Reflections for the Work of 
Liberation (Nashville, TN: Upper Room Books, 2022), 14. 
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When we create space in life for God to dwell and abide, this can foster a 
sanctuary that may cultivate discovery, revelation, and self-introspection for persons to 
understand who they are in society and in the eyes of God. In her book Jf God Still 
Breathes, Why Can’t I?, Angela N. Parker posits, “The inability to give full-throated 
voice to your own questions based on lived experience is what I characterize as ‘stifled 
breathe.’”’+ When we allow people to determine our worth, credibility, value, or 
potential, it suggests that we have given someone authority and autonomy over our lives 
as if they are God. Given the significance of a healthy relational process, people are given 
time and space to develop trust, understanding, care, and intimacy. 

For me, authenticity is defined as the audacity to dare to be by refusing to 
measure oneself by alien standards to fully pursue one’s reason for existing. Is 
this notion of authenticity enabling and empowering one to be one’s unique self? 

Even in the midst of and as a part of a larger community, this authenticity also reflects 
God's image in the person and the world. I believe that as each of us authentically asserts 
and displays our authentic beings, that we, in some way, display God’s image and 
presence as part and parcel of an entire puzzle. 

However, we tend to internalize beliefs that do not affirm our efforts 
at existential emancipation by valuing theological standards, which alienate us 


from authenticity because we believe such standards provide a perceived sense of 


4 Angela N. Parker, Jf God Still Breathes, Why Can’t I? (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. Eerdmans 
Publishing Company, 2021), 17. 
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societal safety. We are inclined to ingest religious approaches which do not consistently 
support quest for freedom. We have the propensity to internalize dogmatic principles, 
which kill our pursuit of liberation. We have an affinity for assuming spiritual attitudes 
alien to our search for liberation. We do this by crediting the same approaches, which are 
averse to our authentic selves. We appreciate interpretations that serve to 

denigrate our beings. We dare revere the very religious banter that rejects our humanity 
because we want to feel like we are secure in society. We want to be protected from pain 
in this life and the next. We want to fit in— in places and spaces — with people with 
whom we will never fit in. 

In his book How to Fight Racism: Courageous Christianity and the Journey 
toward Racial Justice, Jemar Tisby argues, “One aspect of humility in cross-cultural 
relationships is realizing that this endeavor is not simply a matter of the head but of the 
heart. Relationships across racial and ethnic lines require both head and heart.”?° 
Understanding that complexities and inequalities have plagued our society and 
communities for centuries, we must earnestly seek resolution and reconciliation so that 
our differences can be mitigated and would be united. The power of humanity prevails in 
our commonality and uniqueness that God fashioned us with the ability to think, care, 
choose, empathize, and love freely if we learn how to accept and embrace that every 
person born of a woman is created in the likeness and image of God. 

The key to transforming conflict in our society and relationships starts with 


acknowledging and accepting that every person deserves justice and equality and to be 


5 Jemar Tisby, How to Fight Racism: Courageous Christianity and the Journey toward Racial 
Justice (Grand Rapid, MI: Zondervan Reflective, 2021), 111. 
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treated with kindness. People should not have to fight for necessities, opportunities, 
safety, security, and belonging. Scripture reminds us in the book of John verse number 
ten that Christ came so that we (humanity) may have life and not only life but “life more 
abundantly.”*° For humanity to experience this revelation, people must not be subjugated 
to systems and institutions designed to constrict, repress, oppress, or discriminate against 
any person based on race, gender, sexual orientation, religious belief, etc. 

There are many situations where we must be uncomfortable to grow and learn. 
For example, you must lift heavy weights if you want to become stronger. If you want to 
improve your writing skills, you should write more often rather than sit at home watching 
Netflix. If you always stay in your comfort zone and avoid situations where you might 
fail or be uncomfortable, then there is no way for you to grow as an individual. Be a 
student of the world and ask questions. By doing so, you will learn new things and be 
exposed to different people and backgrounds. This will make your life more fulfilling, 
even if it sometimes makes it uncomfortable. 

Try being more social and accepting the discomfort that comes with it. Over time, 
you will become a better conversationalist, learn how to interact with people in different 
settings, and make new friends. Take the risk of being rejected and feel discomfort with 
it. Taking chances helps you grow as a person. Most people will admire you because they 
know how much courage it took to take such action. Get curious and ask questions. 
Doing so helps you realize that there are many different perspectives in the world, and it 


is okay to have your own. 


76 John 10:10. 
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Conclusion 

Maslow’s Hierarchy of Needs theory examines how a person’s fundamental rights 
of existence are predicated on five central needs that every person deserves. These needs 
are not conditional of race, ethnicity, social-economic status, religious belief, or even 
sexual orientation. We cannot and should not condition ourselves to think that life is this 
amalgamation of luck or good fortune, and that people should pull themselves up by their 
bootstraps. There has to be an acknowledgment and acceptance that God created every 
person and that no one person is better than the other. 

Engagement with those we encounter daily can pay huge dividends to the 
churches we yearn to have. We must start by acknowledging that every disciple or 
individual we cross paths with is unique and vital to Christ. Suppose we can remove the 
stigmatisms and stereotypical behaviors we exhibit amongst people who may talk, dress, 
or even worship differently than our preconceived expectations of how a Christian is 
“supposed” to act. In that case, I can imagine how much we can learn from them. 
Imagine how diverse and inclusive our churches would be if we respected personal 
differences and were intentional about perpetuating inclusivity. 

African Americans for so long have been denigrated and misunderstood since our 
involuntary sojourn to these yet-to-be United States of America over 400 years ago. Our 
ancestors were not allowed to read, much less the Bible, so their relationship with God 
and spirituality intrigue some and mystify others. While being beaten, raped, separated 
from their families, castrated, etc., there was still a belief and hope that God, through 
Jesus Christ, would liberate and set the captives free someday. Their belief was not 


formed through university or even what they were taught from the Bible, but their 
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theology was as prevalent and startling then as what we hear, see, and profess today in 
various places of worship weekly. Our ancestors refused to believe that because of the 
color of their skin that God was somehow punishing them or that whites were the 
superior creation of humanity. 

Christian theologians have understood humanity as first oriented toward God — 
as in Augustine’s famous prayer: “our hearts are restless until they find their rest in 
thee.”?’ Therefore, primary sources for classical Christian thinking about the human 
being are the doctrine of God and the book of Genesis — knowledge of ourselves is a 
part of our knowledge of God. Modern theology, however, reversed this order asserting 
that there is no knowledge of God except through knowledge of self. However, if this is 
our starting point, we will not get beyond anthropology. 

If people continue to internalize theological beliefs that do not affirm our 
authenticity, people will continue to allow others to infect us with a faulty theology. If 
people allow others to infect us with a faulty theology, they will continue to promulgate 
beliefs that are not in our best interest. If we continue to promulgate beliefs that are not in 
our best interest, our beliefs will bleed into our behavior. If our beliefs bleed into our 
behavior, our behavior will cause us to co-conspiratorially engage in self-destructive 
behavior, which ultimately leads to communal and cultural suicide and permissible 
genocide. Then, we will be like a patient who willingly took a poisonous prescription by 


a faulty physician when the alternative of holistic healing was readily available. 


7 Augustine Vocations of North America, “Augustine’s Restless Heart,” https://bea friar. 
org/augustines-restless-heart#:~:text=Saint”20Augustine%20writes%20in% 20his.We%20all% 
20have%20it. 
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Therefore, since we keep internalizing beliefs that are not affirming us and keep 
on appropriating a theology that alienates us, let us now consider a corrective to this 
theological travesty through theology of authenticity. Traditional theological categories, 
when seen through the corrective lenses of a theology of authenticity, have the potential 
to free us from the trappings of the traditions in which we have been trained! Put 
differently, much of the popular theology, which is masked white supremacist ideology, 
denies the authenticity found in people’s stories. Much of the theology asks and requires 
people to deny their own story to affirm a story alien to who they are. 

A theology of authenticity moves to affirm one’s authenticity by drawing strength 
from the well of one’s story to fight for social justice. In her book Let There Be Art: The 
Pleasure and Purpose of Unleashing the Creativity within You, Rachel Marie Kang 
reveals an exciting depiction, “The morning prayer of Father Michael Louis Pfleger 
captures the essence of this authentic grounding. Pfleger says, ‘I am asking, God, for 
Your protection around me. Not just from those who want to take me out but help protect 
me from those who could influence me to become something other than what You want 


me to be.’”8 


8 Rachel Marie Kang, Let There Be Art: The Pleasure and Purpose of Unleashing the Creativity 
within You (Grands Rapid, MI: Baker Publishing Group, 2022), 124. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Introduction 

The topic for this project is distinguishing and examining the responsibility and 
accountability of pastors, preachers, and teachers of how their exegesis and proclamation 
is critically vital to the liberation of their parishioners. This project argues that too many 
pulpits in Northeast Houston, Texas, are suffering from ministerial interpretation. This 
project defines ministerial misinterpretation as a minister using their biblical exegesis to 
knowingly or unknowingly demean, mislead, or neglect, their listening parishioners 
which may cause harm or even deceit. Eisegesis is when someone deliberately insert their 
own intuition, perspectives, philosophy, and ideas to purport the Bible in a way that does 
not align contextually to reflect the essence of the biblical text. Through liberation, there 
are a myriad of foundational attributes that the preacher must reveal which include love, 
justice, hope, and freedom. As the cliché goes, “No one is perfect,” but for the preacher, 
this theory is even more prevalent and can be very difficult to constantly live in a glass 
house. 

The word “theology” comes from combining two Greek words: theos, meaning 
God, and /ogos, meaning word or rational thought. So, theology is God-thought or 
rational reasoning about God. It is the human effort to understand the God of the 


scriptures. Christian theology is simply an attempt to understand God as He is revealed in 
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113 
the Bible. Our pulpits proclamation lacks the veracity and exhortation it once had, and 


preachers placating oppressive and suppressive hermeneutics are disrupting the growth 
and development of Black and Brown communities in impoverished areas. I have listened 
to countless sermons that misapplied, distorted, or grossly engage in eisegesis of the 
Bible to fit their ideology and conviction rather than teach and preach a sound exegetical 
doctrine. 

My hypothesis of this project is if untrained or undertrained ministers in my 
context learn the proper hermeneutics and exegesis of the biblical text concerning 
liberation in their proclamation, then the preacher/pastor will be better equipped to 
deliver the word of God from their pulpits thus enabling their parishioners to embrace 
and put in practice a gospel that liberates and uplifts. Dr. Cleophus Larue, is his book The 
Heart of Black Preaching, states, “The key to the powerful black sermon that consistently 
strikes a chord in the hearts of the listening congregation is simple yet profound: The 
sermon must be about God! It must bring the listener to some understanding of who God 
is and what God is about.””! 

The pericope chosen for the biblical chapter was Isaiah 61: 1-3. 

The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me because the Lord has anointed me; he has 
sent me to bring good news to the oppressed, to bind up the brokenhearted, to 
proclaim liberty to the captives, and release to the prisoners; to proclaim the year 
of the Lord’s favor, and the day of vengeance of our God; to comfort all who 
mourn; to provide for those who mourn in Zion — to give them a garland instead 
of ashes, the oil of gladness instead of mourning, the mantle of praise instead of a 


faint spirit. They will be called oaks of righteousness, the planting of the Lord, to 
display his glory (Isaiah 61:1-3). 


' Cleophus J. LaRue, The Heart of Black Preaching (Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox 
Press), 11. 
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Lisa Thompson brilliantly expressed in her book, Preaching the Headlines: 


Possibilities and Pitfalls, “If sustaining all creation and responding out of a commitment 
to a radical love practice matter most to God, then this is what matters most to the 
community of faith.”? My approach to this context is to cultivate a space for preachers 
and pastors to speak freely and learn from one another through the prism of liberation. 
The problems we are facing is lacking the ability to accommodate the needs of the poor, 
disenfranchised, and despondent due to a continued acceptance of Eurocentric theology 
which manifests itself in preaching and oppressive homiletic. I believe by identifying 
how we discern certain questions would help to pivot our preaching and understanding of 
the Bible. Some of the participants in this training left this six-week sessions enlightened 
and committed to inclusivity and liberation, I am certain our churches and pews will be 
the better for changes. 

Dr. Frank Thomas, in his book The God of the Dangerous Sermon, states, “I 
believe also that there are times when the sermon should leave us in sober reflection and 
honest pondering as to what God would have us to do or be.”? God expects and deserves 
that our proclamation and edification to God’s people uplift and provide hope. There is a 
grave homiletical atrocity taking place in too many pulpits, specifically from those kissed 
by God’s sun. The mantle of the preacher of Jesus Christ is to engage humanity from a 
perspective of liberation while intentionally empowering and uplifting the dejected, 


disenfranchised, and despondent. Jesus Christ was and is the great emancipator, and those 


? Lisa L. Thompson, Preaching the Headlines: Possibilities and Pitfalls (Minneapolis, MN: 
Fortress Press, 2021), 21. 


3 Frank Thomas, The God of the Dangerous Sermon (Nashville, TN; Abingdon, 2018), 26. 
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that herald the tidings of His gospel must inspire and inform communities devoid of truth, 


that not only does God care, but God gave Christ to liberate us from the doldrums of life. 


Methodology 

The project workshops were conducted via the Zoom video conferencing 
platform. Prior to the project workshop, I met with ten contextual associates monthly on 
Zoom. I also met with my six professional associates to discuss different aspects of the 
project. During the monthly meetings with the context associates, research obtained from 
the biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary foundational chapters were 
discussed. Preparation for the workshops and recruiting for participants were done 
through the context associate meetings as well. Each context associate referred potential 
participants based on the project discussions. The recommended participants also referred 
others whom they thought would benefit from the project workshop. Once I had the 
complete list of names, I set up time with each recommended participant and had a 


vetting interview with them. I also had them complete the vetting form found below: 


Vetting questions: 

1. Will you be 18 years of age by September 1, 2023? | Yes — No 

2. Have you attended a church service within the last 5 years? Yes — No 
3. How will you describe the impact of the service (s) on your life as a whole? 
4. How would you describe your Christian walk? 

5. How do you connect with pastors’ preaching and teaching of the Bible? 

6. Do you believe you connect with your local pastor’s theological exegesis? 


Project participation was voluntary; however, interested potential participants 
were vetted using the form above. The expected range of participants targeted was 
between ten and fifteen. The first two vetting questions had to be a “yes” for the 


participant to be qualified. The first question was targeting an age demographic of 
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eighteen and above, necessitating a level of maturity to participate objectively. The 
second question was about having attended service in the last five years, which is a 
qualifier since participants would be asked about what they had gleaned from church 
services regarding church culture versus biblical doctrine. Five years was set as a 
reasonable timeframe for avid recollection for responses to be deemed relevant for this 
project. 

I had individual phone interviews with each participant and followed it up with a 
letter explaining what the expectations of each participant and an overview of the project 
would be. Once the completed vetting form was received, each participant was sent the 
United Theological Seminary Informed Consent Form (See Appendix B) to sign and 
return before the start of the project implementation. The Informed Consent Form was 
customized to the project. All participants sent in their signed forms prior to the project 


implementation. 


Resource Person for the Workshop Seminars 

Preparation for the project began with Zoom meetings with contextual associates 
on a monthly basis from March 2023 through October 2023. The professional associates’ 
meetings took place during the project planning, implementation, and completion phases. 
The project consisted of workshop speakers, group discussions, reflection papers, journal 
entries, and one-on-one interviews. 

The speakers for the workshop were confirmed in March 2023 after the Internal 
Review Board (IRB) had approved the project. Rev. Margaret Conley was invited to 


speak on the subject “Do we believe the Black pulpit has harmed or emancipated its 
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parishioners?” Dr. Chad White was invited to speak on the subject, “Do you think our 


sermons and Bible lessons should liberate our parishioners?” Dr. Ian Edwards was 
invited to speak on the subject, “How to properly conduct Biblical exegesis?” Dr. Mary 
Moss was invited to speak on the subject, “What are some scriptures that has been 
misinterpreted or preached/taught incorrectly?” Dr. Brigitte Franklin was invited to speak 
on the subject, “How vital is having a healthy and fervent prayer life with being a pastor, 
preacher, or teacher?” 

Concerning the keeping of responses anonymous and maintaining objectivity, I 
reiterated to the participants our Zoom discussions are being recorded; however, their 
responses would remain anonymous, and that they could speak freely. The pre- and post- 
project questionnaire were sent directly to a designated person along with all notes and 
commentary from the participants. The Zoom recordings were saved to an external hard 
drive for safe keeping. The individual who I retained for a token appreciation of $5 an 
hour per session collected all the surveys, reflection papers/notes, and journal entries via 
email. The administrator created a list of all the participants and assigned unique codes to 
them. Once a participant sent in their data, the administrator put the unique code on the 
response and shared the completed form with me via a shared Notepad Document folder. 
This accomplished the purposes of participant ease of use in responding with their 


phones, tracking of responses, and maintaining participant anonymity in the process. 


Implementation 
All screened participants were over eighteen years and had attended a church 


service within the last five years thus making them qualified to participate. There were 
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twelve participants in total for the project. Two of my professional associates and all six 
context associates participated in the project. Participants engagement varied per week as 
work and family complications emerged. However, I recorded all sessions and were able 


to provide the recording to all participants so their feedback could be shared with me. 


Session One 

The first session of the project was entitled “Do you believe the Black pulpit has 
harmed or emancipated its parishioners?” It took place on September 14, 2023, at 7pm on 
Zoom. This session was conducted by Rev. Margaret Conley. Ten participants were in 
attendance. By then I had received every participant’s vetting form and consent form. I 
went over key items of confidentiality in each session and informed the participants that 
all written feedback would be anonymous since responses would be sent to a third party 
who would assign unique codes. The first fifteen minutes was an orientation where I 
introduced the project, gave announcements concerning privacy and consent, opt-out 
options, and other housekeeping items. I noted that the purpose of this six-week Thursday 
workshop was to bring awareness of the urgency of pastors and preachers of the Bible 
preparation of their Biblical exegesis and sermon preparation. I noted that it was 
important for congregants to be able to distinguish between false or bad hermeneutics and 
eisegesis as it pertains to the scriptures. I explained that each session would have a 
speaker, followed by a question and answer with the speaker, a group discussion, and a 
reflection paper. I also explained that all discussions should be honest and professional 
demeanor and language were required. The final housekeeping item was concerning 


raffles. There would be a raffle to close each session, and each participant that attends all 
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six sessions will earn an additional $20 token. The pre-project questionnaire was 
administered prior to our initial session. It was important that participants send this in 
before the talks started to capture their responses before and after the workshops were 
done. 

I then introduced the speaker, Rev. Conley, who spoke for about thirty-five 
minutes. She also answered questions from participants. Rev. Conley spoke about the 
origins of the Black pulpit and the scaredness of this space. The participants were 
challenged by Rev. Conley’s presentation and had much to say afterward. The group 
discussion centered around the question: “In the light of Rev. Conley’s talk, do we think 
the Black pulpit has hurt or emancipated its parishioners?” Many participants engaged in 
the discussion with some responses including the interpretation of emancipation to 
include spirituality and physical harm. Furthermore, we engaged the premise of pastors’ 
and preachers’ accountability with how we handle God’s Word and interpretation of that 
Word to God’s people. 

After our group question and answer session had concluded, I provided departing 
words and provided the participants instructions for their journal entry. I posed a couple 
questions that resounded from our session with Rev. Conley for the participants to engage 
in over the next week until our next session. The queries that I offered for consideration 
were the following: “What is the Black pulpit and why does it exist.” “Who are what are 
we to emancipate?” “What are some practical ways to exegetically study our 


congregations?” 
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Session Two 

The second session of the project was entitled “Do we believe pastors, preachers, 
and teachers are responsible for what we preach/teach?” It took place on September 21, 
2023, at 7pm on Zoom. This session was led by Pastor Garland S Thompson. There were 
nine participants that participated in our second session. The session opened with prayer, 
followed by thanks to all participants for their time. I then gave an overview of the 
progression of the workshops starting with the reiteration of the urgency of pastors and 
preachers of the Bible preparation of their Biblical exegesis and sermon preparation, 
followed by the current session which addressed dealing with negative impacts of certain 
church cultures. The project ended with the second session highlighting the liberating 
power of God’s word from any challenges church culture may pose when taught as 
biblical doctrine. Like the previous session, I went over key items of confidentiality in 
each session and reminded everyone of the fact that all written feedback would be 
anonymous. I picked out one of the journal entries I had received over the week that I 
believed to have captured the essence of the project and read it out loud. I highlighted the 
points the participants had made and encouraged participants to be provoked into 
submitting well thought out journal entries. 

The group discussion centered around the question: ‘In the light of Pastor 
Garland’s talk, what are some things that were take-aways?’ Unlike the first session, the 
group discussion was not so much of a group discussion but became more of a 
testimonial as participants shared lengthier thoughts that were important enough to not be 
cut short. One participant shared for instance of a vulnerable incident concerning being 


called upon to plan the funeral of a father she barely knew. Hearing the clip shared in our 
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session from Dr. E. Dewey Smith on the harm of homiletical malpractice alerted her to 
the fact that though she could not control the past, she could control her interpretation of 
her remembrance of it, and it was liberating for her. Another mentioned in a private 
message that she did not realize how broken she had been by the ecclesial culture of the 
context she had left about two years ago, and how she felt a process of letting go and 
healing had begun for her. One participant who had missed the beginning of the session 
where I explained the progression of the sessions commented that though they really 


learned a lot from the session. 


Session Three 

The third session of the project was entitled “Do we think our sermons and Bible 
lessons should liberate our parishioners?” It took place on September 28, 2023, at 7 p.m. 
on Zoom. This session was led by Dr. Chad White. There were eight participants that 
participated in our third session. The session opened with prayer, followed by thanks to 
all participants for their time. I then gave an overview of the progression of the 
workshops starting with the reiteration of the urgency of pastors and preachers of the 
Bible preparation of their Biblical exegesis and sermon preparation, followed by the 
current session which would address dealing with misapplication and misinterpretations 
of scripture. The project ended with the third session highlighting the liberating power of 
God’s word from any challenges, misappropriating, and misleading God’s people may 
pose when taught as biblical doctrine. Like the previous session, I went over key items of 
confidentiality in each session and reminded everyone of the fact that all written feedback 


would be anonymous. I picked out one of the journal entries I had received over the week 
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that I believed to have captured the essence of the project and read it out loud. I 
highlighted the points the participants had made and encouraged participants to be 
provoked into submitting well thought out journal entries. 

At 7:15 pm, I introduced Dr. Chad White, a Doctor of Ministry mentor at United 
Theological Seminary, pastor of the Word Church in Dayton, Ohio. He is also an adjunct 
professor at Simmons College of Kentucky, where he teaches courses in African 
American History and Black Theology. The aim of this session was to provide tools to 
renew the cognitive processes where there were any negative impacts of blurring the lines 
of pastors’ and preachers’ Biblical exegesis and its impact on the congregants. This was 
an application of the interdisciplinary portion of the project which was anchored in 
hermeneutics and exposition. Dr. White started his talk with an overview of the role of 
culture in general in the translation of the Gospel and its subsequent advantages and 
disadvantages. The Biblical text Dr. White exegeted was Luke 4:18-21 which states, 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me to bring good news 

to the poor. He has sent me to proclaim release to the captives and recovery 

of sight to the blind, to let the oppressed go free, to proclaim the year of the 

Lord’s favor. And he rolled up the scroll, gave it back to the attendant, and sat 

down. The eyes of all in the synagogue were fixed on him. Then he began to say 

them, ‘Today this scripture has been fulfilled in your hearing’ (Luke4:18-21). 

The group discussion centered around the question: “In the light of Dr. White’s 
talk, what are some things that were take-aways?” The group discussion was very 
riveting, and dialogue and engagement commenced. Most agreed that Jesus reading from 
the scroll that we know now was recorded through the prophet Isaiah should be the basis 
for proclaimers and teachers of the Bible. One participant raised the inquisition that in 


our current climate and societal normality, how does the preacher fulfil this mandate. 


Another participant furthered the discussion by sharing their lived experienced and 
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frustrations with sharing God’s word with people who seemingly has no desire to be 
pastored or challenged. Dr. White began to dive deeper into the scriptures by reminding 
us that in the original Hebrew context, the prophet was prophesying in the midst of 
calamity, and we too must be willing to share God’s word in spite the conditions of the 
land or even if the parishioners do not want to hear it. 

I allotted time after the group discussion for participants to write a reflection 
paper from the entire session on one main take-away. The journal entry question for the 
weeks of September 29" and October 5" was based on the scriptures Dr. White raised: 
Luke 4:18-21 and Isaiah 61:1-3 NRSV. This pericope of scripture was the biblical 
foundation of this project. The goal of this journal entry, like the previous ones, was to 
raise awareness of the scriptural basis of the topic. The administrator once again tracked 
the collection of the responses at the end of the week and assigned the unique codes 


before sending them to me via email. 


Session Four 

The fourth session of the project was entitled, ““What are some scriptures that has 
been misinterpreted or preached/taught incorrectly?” It took place on October 5, 2023, at 
7 p.m. on Zoom. This session was led by Dr. Mary Moss. There were eleven participants 
in attendance during this session. The session opened with prayer, followed by thanks to 
all participants for their time. I then gave an overview of the progression of the 
workshops, starting with the reiteration of the urgency of pastors and preachers of the 
Bible preparation of their Biblical exegesis and sermon preparation, followed by the 


current session which would address dealing with misapplication and misinterpretations 
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of scripture. The project ended with the fourth session highlighting the liberating power 


of God’s word from any challenges misappropriating and misleading God’s people may 
pose when taught as biblical doctrine. Like the previous session, I went over key items of 
confidentiality in each session and reminded everyone of the fact that all written feedback 
would be anonymous. I picked out one of the journal entries I had received over the week 
that I believed to have captured the essence of the project and read it out loud. I 
highlighted the points the participants had made and encouraged participants to be 
provoked into submitting well thought out journal entries. 

At 7:10 p.m., I introduced Dr. Mary Moss. Reverend Dr. Mary Whitley Moss is a 
Biblical scholar, theologian, preacher, author, and community leader and serves as the 
seventh pastor of the historic St. Alma Baptist Church of Lakeland, Louisiana. She is the 
founder and executive director of Louisiana Area Women in Ministry. She has led this 
ministry for the last twenty years. She is the founder and director of The Southeast 
Regional Biblical Institute. Dr. Moss is an author, who published her first work in 2021, 
PREACH MOSS. She is known for her commitment to “rightly divide” the Word of God 
in a way that calls for a response from her hearers and for her commitment to community 
revitalization through relevant and reaching ministries. Dr. Moss is the recipient of 
numerous commendations and honors including the establishment of The Dr. Mary 
Whitley Moss Endowment Scholarship at New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary by 
her graduates at The Southeast Regional Biblical Institute. Dr. Moss is the recipient of 
The Reverend Mary E. Moody Lifetime Achievement Medal of Honor and The 
Chancellor’s Legacy Award presented by Wayland Baptist Theological Seminary in 


recognition of exemplified leadership and service to the perseverance of the Baptist faith 
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and witness. Dr. Moss is a member of the Academy of Homiletics. She serves on the 
Steering Committee for the Dr. Robert Smith, Jr. Endowed Scholarship (Beeson Divinity 
School) and several other Boards. Dr. Moss also serves on the Baton Rouge Mayor’s 
inaugural Women’s Commission. She is a board member of the East Baton Rouge 
Council on Aging and serves on the Governor’s appointed position to The Louisiana 
Children’s Trust Fund Board. 

Dr. Moss taught the difference between eisegesis and exegesis from the point of 
view that with eisegesis you can allow the influences of church culture to interpret the 
text, while with exegesis you allow the text to speak for itself. She also taught about the 
promises of the Word of God, the process of growing in sanctification, and moving in the 
gifts of the Spirit. Dr. Moss lifted three scriptures that are often misinterpreted using 
eisegesis when taught or preached. The three scriptures Dr. Moss raised for our hearing 
were: | Corinthians 14:34-35, Jeremiah 29:11, and Isaiah 53:5-8. Dr. Moss’s thorough 
and surgical-like precision with the historicity, culture, and context of what was 
transpiring when the author’s pinned these books and verses raised many reactions and 
astonishment from the listening participants. 

The participants were once again fully engaged and around 7:45 p.m. went into a 
rather seamless time of question and answer with Dr. Moss on different topics she had 
raised concerning engagement with the Word of God. This went on until 8:15 p.m. It was 
the longest question and answer time with the questions asked being demonstrative of the 
effects of church culture on the participants’ interpretation on different scriptures. The 
engagement was so enriching that one participant sent me a direct message asking if I 


could have Dr. Moss come to Houston to preach in person for our churches jointly. Dr. 
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Moss concluded that any scripture could be misinterpreted or eisegeted and the scriptures 
she lifted are not exhaustive nor was her exegesis free of criticism. 

Though most of the engagement was welcoming and insightful, there was one 
pastor who vehemently disagreed with Dr. Moss’s exegesis and scriptural exposition. 
This participant shared his disdain with how Dr. Moss broke down these scriptures, and 
their understanding of these scriptures was completely different from his. While 
reviewing this participant notes, I noticed he did not share or provide refutable evidence 
to diminish Dr. Moss’s claim or her exegesis of the Hebrew or Greek transliterations. 
This dichotomy further substantiates my premise with the need of study and Biblical 
exegesis for pastors, preachers, and teachers of how they interpret God’s word and more 
importantly, how their interpretation should be free of eisegesis so that our parishioners 
will be taught true exegesis. 

I allotted time after the group discussion for participants to write a reflection 
paper from the entire session on one main take-away. The journal entry question for the 
week of October 6" -13" was based on the scriptures Dr. Moss raised. The goal of this 
journal entry, like the previous ones, was to raise awareness of the scriptural basis of the 
topic. The administrator once again tracked the collection of the responses at the end of 


the week and assigned the unique codes before sending them to me via email. 


Fifth Session 
The fifth session of the project was entitled, “How vital is having a healthy and 
fervent prayer life with being a pastor, preacher, or teacher?” It took place on October 12, 


2023, at 7 p.m. on Zoom. This session was led by Dr. Brigitte Franklin. There were nine 
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participants in attendance during this session. The session opened with prayer, followed 
by thanks to all participants for their time. I then gave an overview of the progression of 
the workshops, starting with the reiteration of the urgency of pastors and preachers of the 
Bible preparation of their Biblical exegesis and sermon preparation, followed by the 
current session which would address dealing with misapplication and misinterpretations 
of scripture. The project ended with the fifth session highlighting the liberating power of 
God’s word from any challenges misappropriating and misleading God’s people may 
pose when taught as biblical doctrine. Like the previous session, I went over key items of 
confidentiality in each session and reminded everyone of the fact that all written feedback 
would be anonymous. I picked out one of the journal entries I had received over the week 
that I believed to have captured the essence of the project and read it out loud. I 
highlighted the points the participants had made and encouraged participants to be 
provoked into submitting well thought out journal entries. 

At 7:10 p.m., I introduced Dr. Brigitte Franklin. Reverend Dr. Brigitte Franklin is 
a graduate of the University of Central Oklahoma with a Bachelor of Arts in Journalism 
and Public Relations. She has also matriculated at Liberty School of Divinity with a 
Master of Arts in Theological Studies. She is a doctoral graduate of Payne Theological 
Seminary in Wilberforce, Ohio, (class of 2020), with a concentration in Transformational 
Preaching. The Lord has also blessed her to study at the University of Oxford, in Oxford, 
England, with renowned preacher Dr. Joel Gregory. Rev. Dr. Brigitte Franklin is truly a 
servant after the Lord’s own heart. Encouraging and inspiring others comes naturally for 
her. Dr. Franklin’s spiritual roots are deep and grounded being the granddaughter of the 


late Reverend C. L. Franklin and is the only female preacher in the family. Rev. Franklin 
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currently serves as an associate pastor under the leadership of Rev. Jarvis Ellis, senior 
pastor of Macedonia Missionary Baptist Church in Dayton, Ohio. 

Dr. Franklin shared with the group that as pastors, preachers, and teachers, we 
must have a fervent prayer life, as this is our vehicle not only to God, but for caring for 
God’s people. Prayer is indispensable in the life of the pastor. It is essentially a primary 
means by which we commune with God personally and leads his people corporately. 
Prayer is the air the pastor breathes. Without it, he suffocates in ministry. The prayerless 
pastor labors in his own strength and will eventually collapse under the weight and 
pressures of ministry or be led astray by the siren calls of the culture. Prayer is a constant 
reminder that God is God, and we are not. 

Dr. Franklin further instructed the group that a life devoted to prayer is 
nonnegotiable for those called to the ministry. It is the fruit of a pastor’s sincere walk 
with God and demonstrates a genuine reliance upon the Lord. It is prayer, not personality, 
that reveals the pastor’s true heart for God. A minister may fill his pews, his communion 
roll, and the mouths of the public, but when that minister is on his/her knees in secret 
before God Almighty, he/she is reminded that he/she is only an instrument of God. 
Regrettably, we ministers are mostly in our books and rarely on our knees. We spend 
countless hours sitting at our desks pouring over God’s Word, reading good books, and 
writing expository sermons. Of course, these are worthy and necessary endeavors for the 
minister. Pastors must handle God’s Word rightly. Doing so takes dedicated and focused 
time in the study. Nevertheless, with all the hours we spend crafting our messages, we 


allocate woefully little time to prayer. But this was not the case with the apostles. This 
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was not true for our Lord Jesus. Their lives and ministries were bursting with God- 
centered prayer. They are models of a holy reliance upon God in prayer. 

The participants were once again fully engaged and around 7:50 p.m. went into a 
rather seamless time of question and answer with Dr. Franklin on different topics she had 
raised concerning engagement with God through our prayer life. This went on until 8:10 
p.m. The participants shared their prayer and meditation practices and even raised some 
inquisitions on sabbatical. One participant was demonstrably honest and admitted that life 
and ministry at times cause a strain on their prayer life. When asked to further explain, 
the participant stated, “between the pandemic, having to adjust to virtual ministry, and the 
reluctancy of the saints to return to the sanctuary has caused their faith and prayer life to 
waver.” Dr. Franklin shared some tips and suggestive ways to better their prayer life and 
the coterie of participants provided support and further encouragement. 

I allotted time after the group discussion for participants to write a reflection 
paper from the entire session on one main take-away. The journal entry question for the 
week of October 13" —19" was based on the discussion Dr. Franklin spoke to us about. 
The question that was posed was, “Do we think we can do ministry devoid of having a 
fervent prayer life?” The goal of this journal entry, like the previous ones, was to raise 
awareness of the urgency and basis of the topic. The administrator once again tracked the 
collection of the responses at the end of the week and assigned the unique codes before 


sending them to me via email. 


Sixth Session 
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The sixth and final session of the project was entitled, “How to properly conduct 
Biblical exegesis?” It took place on October 19, 2023, at 7 p.m. on Zoom. This session 
was led by Dr. Jan Edwards. There were ten participants in attendance during this 
session. The session opened with prayer, followed by thanks to all participants for their 
time. I then gave an overview of the progression of the workshops, starting with the 
reiteration of the urgency of pastors and preachers of the Bible preparation of their 
Biblical exegesis and sermon preparation, followed by the current session which would 
address dealing with misapplication and misinterpretations of scripture. 

The project ended with the six-session highlighting the liberating power of God’s 
word from any challenges misappropriating and misleading God’s people may pose when 
taught as biblical doctrine. Like the previous session, I went over key items of 
confidentiality in each session and reminded everyone of the fact that all written feedback 
would be anonymous. I picked out one of the journal entries I had received over the week 
that I believed to have captured the essence of the project and read it out loud. I 
highlighted the points the participants had made and encouraged participants to be 
provoked into submitting well thought out journal entries. I shared a point of personal 
privilege to thank each participant for their commitment to helping me conduct and 
compile my research. 

At 7:15 p.m., I introduced Dr. Jan Edwards. Reverend Dr. Ian Edwards is a 
mentor, motivator, and ministry servant. He is the founder and was the senior pastor of 
Winning Souls Evangelistic Church, and The Church at Bowie, which he started in the 
Washington DC. He is also the CEO of Dr. Ian Speaks, Inc. He is a native of Prince 


George’s County, Oxon Hill, Maryland. Known for his down-to-earth, instructive, and 
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humorous teaching style, Dr. Ian is consistently able to reach people from all walks of 
life through inspiration and instruction — both spiritually and practically. There is no 
doubt that Dr. Ian has been gifted by God to “Push You into Purpose.” 

Dr. Edwards shared with the group how as pastors, preachers, teachers we must 
engage in proper and thorough exegesis as heralders of God’s word. Exegesis is the 
process of careful analytical study of the Bible to produce useful interpretations of those 
passages. The process of exegesis involves asking questions of the text that might unearth 
new insights. Simply put, exegesis is not about discovering what we think a text means 
(or want it to mean) but what the biblical author meant. It is concerned with intentionality 
— what the author intended his original readers to understand. Exegesis interprets a text 
by analyzing what the author intended to communicate. 

Dr. Edwards further shared with the group there are several factors to consider 
when conducting biblical exegesis. The pastor, preacher, teacher must examine the 
following: textual criticism, historical context, literary context, form or genre, lexical and 
syntactical, structural, and biblical. While sharing these factors, much discussion and 
engagement were raised as some participants were not familiar or aware of many of these 
factors Dr. Edwards raised. Dr. Edwards stated that each of these factors of exegesis 
takes years to develop and comfortably conduct but suggested a few books on exegesis 
and software one could purchase if financially able. 

Dr. Edwards briefly spoke on the antithesis to exegesis, which is eisegesis and 
how eisegesis has been forced upon people for centuries. Eisegesis is the interpretation of 
a passage based on a subjective, non-analytical reading. The word eisegesis literally 


means “to lead into,” which means the interpreter injects their own ideas into the text, 
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making it mean whatever they want. Obviously, only exegesis does justice to the text. 
Eisegesis is a mishandling of the text and often leads to a misinterpretation. Exegesis is 
concerned with discovering the true meaning of the text, respecting its grammar, syntax, 
and setting. Eisegesis is concerned only with making a point, even at the expense of the 
meaning of words. 

The participants were once again fully engaged and around 7:50 p.m. went into a 
rather seamless time of question and answer with Dr. Edwards on different topics he had 
raised concerning conducting biblical exegesis. This went on until 8:15 p.m. I was 
thoroughly appreciative of Dr. Mary Moss’ and Dr. Brigitte Franklin’s presence in my 
last session and their willingness to contribute and pour into the participants again. Some 
participants shared their exegetical process or lack thereof and expressed numerous 
questions and tips that could be shared to improve their sermon and bible study 
preparation. Another participant shared his process of using commentaries and the 
Internet to prepare his sermons and Bible lessons, but after hearing Dr. Edwards’ lecture, 
he felted convicted to do more and be better. 

I allotted time after the group discussion for participants to write a reflection 
paper from the entire session on one main take-away. The journal entry question for the 
week of October 19th was based on the discussion Dr. Edwards spoke to us about. The 
question that was posed was, “How dangerous is biblical eisegesis?” The goal of this 
journal entry, like the previous ones, was to raise awareness of the urgency and basis of 
the topic. The administrator once again tracked the collection of the responses at the end 


of the week and assigned the unique codes before sending them to me via email. 
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Summary of Learning 


Pre-Project Questionnaire 

The pre-project questionnaire was the control survey collecting information on the 
initial knowledge of the participants. Concerning the level of understanding the 
infallibility of the Bible, most participants answered, “the Bible is free of error and 
infallible.” Two of the participants chose “this is a question they have been wrestling 
with.” On the level of understanding of Black liberation theology, however, about half of 
the responses were “some” and the other half were split between knowing “a lot” and 
“not sure.” When asked what impact participants believed the practitioner of the Bible 
should be held responsible for in their sermons and Bible study, the answers were 
unanimous that practitioners “should be held to the highest regard in what they preach or 
teach.” Regarding naming or describing methods of Biblical exegesis, the responses 
ranged between “Google and commentaries” to “Bible software.” Regarding participants’ 
perspective of having a healthy and fervent prayer life being vital to the pastor, preacher, 
or Bible teacher, all responses answered, “vitally important.” When asked how you 
would define preaching and teaching in this chaotic and polarizing society, some 
responded, “it’s tough or difficult,” while others responded, “they struggle to recognize 
God in this.” Others stated, “God has been working through them.” With the objective of 


the project being bringing awareness to the difference between exegesis through sound 
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hermeneutics and eisegesis and not through bad or false preaching/teaching, the 
expectation will be the baseline responses that were unclear or lacking assurance to be 


improved. 


Session One Analysis 

Dr. Conley brilliantly shared with us the sacredness and origins of the Black 
pulpit and why Black people revered this space so profoundly. Dr. Conley further shared 
that from its inception the Black pulpit was forged in the thick boscage of silent 
sanctuaries surrounding Southern plantations. Hush harbors were homiletical havens for 
men and women of faith to proclaim faith in the God of the oppressed. This sacred space 
has long been a symbol of resistance to oppression and served as the platform for the 
preached word to a people who found themselves sojourners in a strange land. Standing 
tall in pulpits across America through the years has been the Black preacher serving as 
the moral compass in a culture that continues to lose its true north. The Black preacher 
has always stared White supremacy in its face and proclaimed it out of step with the 
Gospel of Christ. Despite these truths, the Black prophetic preaching tradition has 
historically teetered on the scales of anonymity and lived in the academic and cultural 
margins. The session brought awareness to many participants and their captured 


responses in the reflection papers in the table below: 


Reflection Paper One Responses 


Session one with Dr. Conley. Question: Please write your thoughts about one thing that 
really ministered to you (talk or group discussion) concerning the Black pulpit and its 
impact on its parishioners. 
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Alpha 


Proper exegesis is a missing key in leaders distinguishing between culture 
and scripture. The Black pulpit has been a beacon of hope my entire life but 
over the last several years, its potency is starting to wane. 


Beta 


The discussion was eye opening. We make excuses for continuing with 
behaviors and attitudes that have no reflection of the true word of God. 
Hanging on to church culture has prevented us from allowing the Holy Spirit 
to guide us into a true relationship with Christ. 


Gamma 


What really ministered to me was Dr. Conley talking about being willing to 
participate and open to receiving spiritual gifts and being sensitive to the 
power the Black pulpit represents. 


Epsilon 


I really enjoyed the presenter and the testimonials that she gave in the area of 
culture and biblical doctrine. It gave me a true understanding of how one can 
be prepared and operate without fear and how one can question God when 
they ask for God’s assistance. I am excited about the next moves I make and 
ministry due to what I have received on tonight. 


Eta 


I love the fact that a line should be drawn between church culture and 
biblical doctrine. Yes, Church culture is important, but we should learn to be 
willing to partner with what the Lord wants you to do biblically. Focus on 
Christ. 


Theta 


Fear can really prevent people from walking in the calling of God. When 
there are people who usual do a certain task and God calls you to do it, you 
might not be sure if the calling was from God. 


Iota 


Maybe not necessarily ministered but more so, something that I will be 
looking into is about prophesying. It’s something that’s been a confusing 
topic for me as I’ve noticed different people have a different understanding 
of it, there also seems to be 2 and/or maybe even 3 different . . . I guess 
versions or definitions for prophesying in the word, from what I hear but 
haven’t yet seen in scripture. 


Lambda 


One thing I feel that really spoke to me was how God can work through 
anyone, but how it has become popularized or a common theme in not fully 
believing that. 


I really enjoyed what Dr. Conley was saying. Healing, prophecy, speaking in 
tongues, and even walking in power. We limit those things to a certain time 
because we don't believe that those things could happen today. We need to 
be faith-filled, discerning, and let’s live the way God intended for us to. 


One thing that really ministered to me was the topic regarding 
sensationalistic views. As a growing Christian, I’ve run into sensational 
doctrine that has caused rifts in my faith in the doctrines of God’s love and 
the gifts of the Spirit. This for me was almost a thing that drew me back to 
rethinking my understanding on the gifts and God’s love towards me. I’m 
listening to the discussion. I have grown to understand how much more of an 
impact church culture has on people’s understanding. 
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The responses captured in the table attest to the awareness that was brought to the 
participants of the power of how the Black pulpit shapes our existence and the role that 
church culture can play in one’s walk. During the group discussion with Dr. Conley, the 
conversation started to center around the impact that negative church culture had on 
various participants. Some examples that came up include the use of the scripture “do not 
touch my anointed” — to not call out abuse of leaders. One participant had noted that 
they believe that right from the teaching of theology, church culture is incorporated in 
leading to varying church traditions. One participant was visibly agitated and noted that 
church culture is needed because it keeps order in a service and cannot be simply ignored. 
At this point, I had to step into the discussion and to clarify that the objective of the study 
was not to measure whether a church’s cultural practices were good or bad, but rather to 
bring awareness to the fact that there was a difference between church cultural practices 
and biblical doctrine. The fact that the responses veered into discussions of negative 
ecclesial practices, in my opinion, reflected on the underlying assumption of the project 
that there were congregants who were experiencing negative impacts of church culture. It 
is worthy of note that the individual that was agitated about the need to have culture to 
keep order was one who was actively involved in some form of leadership within the 


context being studied and defensive about the questioning of rules as taught. 


Journal Entry Analysis 
The first journal entry assigned was based on 1 Corinthians 2: 3-5. Participants 
were able to connect the scripture with the topic and overall took time to reflect and study 


the passage, both from an exegesis and eisegesis perspective, considering the brevity of 
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responses. Naturally, the responses leaned toward eisegesis because I had assigned the 
passage in line with a specific topic. I did observe that there was a greater depth of 
analysis and writing in the second journal entry as compared to the first as participants 


were absorbing the importance of delving into scripture during the study. 


Workshop Session Two Analysis. 

The objective of this session was to unpack “Do you believe pastors, preachers, 
and teachers are responsible for what they preach/teach.” This was designed to empower 
individuals to work through any negative impacts they may have had if they had 
encountered such. I began by addressing ethnic culture and its role in the interpretation of 
scripture. I furthered addressed the fact that when the gospel was being preached by the 
western world to other cultures, the western culture was incorporated in the presentation 
of the gospel. This prompted a conversion on two levels: the first being the conversion to 
Christ, and the second being the conversion to the western culture, which was started, 
subtly, and projected as the way to walk in Christ. We then reviewed a video clip from 
Rev. Dr. E. Dewey Smith where we spoke on the need of those who were called to 
biblical preaching and teaching of their need of preparation. Dr. Smith suggested that the 
consequences of our inability and disdain for the urgency of preparing our biblical 
acumen is gravely impacting the congregants we preach and teach to. 

This session brought awareness of thought patterns and interpretation of biblical 
doctrine and thorough exegesis of preaching and teaching God’s word. Participants’ 


responses from the reflection papers are in the table below: 
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Reflection Paper Two Responses 


Session two with Pastor Garland Thompson. Reflection Paper. Please write your thoughts 
about one thing that really ministered to you (talk or group discussion) concerning the 
credence and preparedness of what we preach and teach. 


Alpha 


Dr. Smith’s video jolted my thoughts and convicted me that I should consider 
theological training as I know God has called me into soul care. 


Beta 


Today’s reflection paper reminded me of the prophet Hosea when he stated, “My 
people are destroyed for lack of knowledge.” I must do better and be better. 


Gamma 


I like when he said, “Declare what God says about us and renounce what the 
devil says.” This is why it is important to read the Bible because if you don’t, you 
can’t know what God says about you. 


Delta 


My takeaway was we all must check ourselves at the door. We must always 
remember it isn’t always about us. No one is thinking of you like that. 


Zeta 


«What you think about can change you. 

«Our identity is form by our beliefs. 

«When we know the truth, the truth will set us free. 

«We cannot change our past, but we can change how we think about our past. 

«I can have the Holy Spirit transform me by renewing my mind with the word of 
God. 

«Daily renunciation and declarations renew us. 


Iota 


The thing that stood out to me is identifying that it is only through the power of 
the Holy Spirit renewing our minds is the only way for us to see ourselves and 
accept ourselves as God sees and accepts us. 


What resonated with me was how I have verified and placed more reliance on 
people who provide me a service than ensuring the service I provide I can be 
verified. 


Life inspiring lecture and riveting discussion. I am not only inspired but 
convicted. 


While I agree with Dr. Smith’s premise, I don’t think one must attend school to 
get this training. 


Workshop Session Three Analysis 


The objective of this session was, “Do you/we think our sermons and Bible 


lessons should liberate our parishioners.” This was shared to engage the participants’ 


disposition of their theological responsibility as it pertains to liberation. Dr. Chad White, 


who led our lecture, challenged us to emulate Christ’s deliberate and intentional desire to 
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lift and help those downtrodden, displaced, and who are on the margins of life. Dr. White 


furthered argued this can only be accomplished by pastors, preachers, and teachers who 


take up the mantle of Christ and intentionally preach hope, justice, love, and helping 


people to see themselves how God sees them. This exposition led to much discussion and 


questions from the participants of how this can be accomplished and how to overcome 


growing weary during the fight. As these discussions unfolded, there was much 


encouragement and transparency that was shared. 


This session brought awareness of thought patterns and interpretation of biblical 


doctrine and thorough exegesis of preaching and teaching God’s word. Participants’ 


responses from the reflection papers are in the table below: 


Reflection Paper Three Responses 


Session three with Rev. Dr. Chad White. Reflection Paper. Please write your thoughts 
about one thing that really ministered to you (talk or group discussion) concerning the 
credence and preparedness of what we preach and teach. 


Alpha | Dr. White taught and shared his heart with us and revealed to us in the scriptures 
that Jesus shows us the importance and relevance of preaching and teaching 
liberation. 

Gamma | Jesus opening the scroll to Isaiah further presses the point for me that my 
preaching and teaching should liberate. 

Zeta My takeaway was we all must choose to liberate and preach hope even in a 
world that seems and feels completely devoid of this. 

Eta What you think about can change you for the better and the people God assigns 
to us to shepherd. This may not always feel good or yield direct results always, 
but it's never in vain. 

Theta It’s hard to liberate people when I don’t feel liberated myself. 

Kappa _ | Liberation is a difficult thing for me to teach and preach as this was unfamiliar to 
me during my formative development in ministry. 

Lambda | I will do more and better to saturate my preaching and teaching to be infused 
with liberation. 

Xi I tend to not get too involved with life’s inconsistencies with my preaching and 
teaching. I let the Holy Spirit guide me and my preaching. 
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Workshop Session Four Analysis 

The objective of this session was, ““What are some scriptures that have been 
misinterpreted or preached/taught incorrectly.” This was designed to engage the 
participants’ disposition of their theological responsibility as it pertains to properly and 
correctly exegeting the Bible. Dr. Mary Moss, who led our lecture, shared with us in her 
experience and training how so often the Bible in inaccurately preached mainly through 
the preacher inability to exegete the Bible within is context and historicity. Dr. Moss 
shared three particular scriptures that are often mistaught which were 1 Corinthians 
14:34-35, Jeremiah 29:11, and Isaiah 53:5-8. Dr. Moss’s thorough and surgical like 
precision with the historicity, culture, and context of what was transpiring when the 
authors pinned these books and verses raised many reactions and astonishment from the 
listening participants. 

This session brought awareness of thought patterns and interpretation of biblical 
doctrine and thorough exegesis of preaching and teaching God’s word. Participants’ 


responses from the reflection papers are in the table below: 


Reflection Paper Four Responses 


Session four with Rev. Dr. Mary Moss. Reflection Paper. Please write your thoughts 
about one thing that really ministered to you (talk or group discussion) concerning the 
credence and preparedness of what we preach and teach. 


Alpha __| This lecture by far was the most challenging and thought-provoking. 


Beta The discussion was eye opening. We make excuses for continuing with 
behaviors and attitudes that have no reflection of the true word of God. 
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Gamma | This preacher has opened my eyes up in ways I can’t put into words. God bless 
Dr. Moss. 

Delta I agree with much of what Dr. Moss taught. I didn’t clearly understand the 
contextual and historical things she shared. 

Epsilon | I really think as preachers/teachers of God’s word we should find classes or 
resources related to the original languages of the Bible. My lack of ability to 
transliterate the Bible like Dr. Moss did hurts my heart. 

Eta My thoughts on this lecture are many. But I guess my main thought is I didn’t 
agree with Dr. Moss’s interpretation of these particular scriptures. 

Theta I love biblical languages so Dr. Moss was speaking my language. Her exegesis 
was brilliant and thorough. 

Iota I wish I could excavate the Bible like Dr. Moss. Compared to her, my preaching 
is very shallow. 

Lambda | I will never preach or read these particular scriptures the same again. 

Mu This was a heavy lecture. I’m still processing my thoughts. 

Nu I loved everything about of this lecture and it further confirms so much of what 
I’ve been thinking about and wresting with throughout my ministry. 


Workshop Session Five Analysis 


The objective of this session was, “How vital is having a healthy and fervent 


prayer life with being a pastor, preacher, or teacher.” The objective here was to engage 


the participants on their thoughts of how valuable or invaluable they believe prayer 


impacts their preaching and teaching. Dr. Brigitte Franklin, who led our lecture, shared 


with the group that in her experience that prayer for the preacher/pastor is like oxygen; 


we cannot live without it. Prayer is the vehicle that connects us with God while 


simultaneously it grants us the ability to empathize and ingratiate ourselves with our 


parishioners. It is practically impossible for any of us to be beneficial to God devoid of a 


healthy and fervent prayer life with God. To any pastor, teacher, or preacher worth their 


salt, it will be evident of that person that having a communal relationship with God can 


be tangibly verified. 
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This session brought awareness of thought patterns of why prayer is so vital and 
necessary to fulfilling our calling and purpose from God. Participants’ responses from the 


reflection papers are in the table below. 


Reflection Paper Five Responses 


Session 5 with Rev. Dr. Brigitte Franklin. Reflection Paper. Please write your thoughts 
about one thing that really ministered to you (talk or group discussion) concerning the 
power of relevance of prayer. 


Alpha _| There is nothing more critical to the preacher than having a healthy prayer life. 


Delta I echo all the sentiments Dr. Franklin shared. Prayer is the engine that drives us. 


Epsilon | I loved Dr. Franklin’s presentation. It had great information on prayer and its 


importance. 
Zeta Prayer is essential to the soul. 
Iota Honestly speaking, I wish I prayed more. I often allow my life’s predicaments to 


determine the frequency of how often I pray. 


Kappa _ | I ama living testament of the power of prayer. So many of our pulpits though 
appear devoid of pastors and preachers who teach and believe this. 


Lambda | Honestly, I can’t talk to God enough. God is my place of solemn. 


Mu Prayer must be our anchor. 


Xi I still and will always believe in prayer. 


Workshop Session Six Analysis 

The objective of this session was, “How to properly conduct Biblical exegesis.” 
This was designed to engage the participants on their understanding and ability to 
conduct Biblical exegesis and how not to engage in eisegesis. Dr. Ian Edwards, who led 


our lecture, shared with us what exegesis is and how to properly conduct biblical 
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exegesis. Dr. Edwards shared that the basic tenant of biblical exegesis is derived from 
textual criticism, historical context, literary context, form, lexical and syntactical, 
structural, and biblical context. Understanding these tenants, the pastor, teacher, preacher 
can craft their lessons or sermons that are exegeted properly which helps educate and 
emancipates our congregants. Coincidently, when preachers, pastors, and teachers do not 
engage the scriptures properly or they infuse their presuppositions and idiosyncrasy into 
their sermonic presentation, this is when eisegesis takes place. 

This session brought awareness of why exegesis is so critical and that eisegesis 
has deformed our churches and parishioners since the scriptures were recorded. 


Participants’ responses from the reflection papers are in the table below. 


Reflection Paper Six Responses 


Session 6 with Rev. Dr. Ian Edwards Reflection Paper. Please write your thoughts about 
one thing that really ministered to you (talk or group discussion) concerning exegesis and 
eisegesis. 


Alpha _ | [have been guilty of engaging in biblical eisegesis for many years but have 
changed my sermonic and bible study lessons to be more exegetical in 
presentation. 


Beta Never realized how much the Bible can be conveyed using eisegesis rather than 
exegesis. Pretty scary when you think about this. 


Gamma | I love how Dr. Edwards shared with us the tenants of exegesis. I seek to learn 
more about this and ensure my sermons and lessons are derived from proper 
exegesis. 


Epsilon | Exegesis over eisegesis always. Eisegesis was how people enslaved Black people 
and were able to weaponized the Bible. 


Zeta Very great lesson and conclusion to our time together. I am the better for our 
time spent together. 
Eta I loved Dr. Ian’s thoroughness and the simplicity he gave us on exegesis. 


Theta | I will be a better pastor from these six weeks we shared together. This needs to 
be shared with the masses. 


Kappa _ | Honestly, this time was too short. I wish I could hear more from these presenters. 
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Nu I am familiar with some of the exegetical methods but am grateful for the new 
ones I learned tonight. 

Xi I am thankful for the resources I’ve received through participating in these 
sessions. 


Post-Survey Analysis 

At the inception of the study, fourteen participants filled out the pre-project 
questionnaire. At the end of the six-week period, twelve participants filled out the post- 
project questionnaire. 

With the post-project questionnaire, there were vast changes in participants’ 
responses from their pre-project questionnaire. Question one pertaining to their 
knowledge and perspective of the Black pulpit, the post-project questionnaire revealed a 
stark difference in how the Black pulpit is now defined. The post-project questionnaire 
conveyed those participants now had a deeper appreciation and understanding of the 
reverence and importance which the Black pulpit represents. The post-project 
questionnaire also revealed the need to foster a loving and embodying ecclesiastical 
space, and this must be cultivated and established through the pastor. 

In comparing the pre- and post-project questionnaires, only those who filled both 
out were included in the comparative analysis. There were twelve participants that 
answered both. Concerning the level of believing pastors, preachers, and teachers’ 
responsibility for what they preach or teach, participants post-project questionnaires’ 
responses were overwhelming affirming that pastor and preachers are inextricably 


responsible for the sermons they preach and lessons they teach. The pre-project 
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questionnaire revealed some innuendo and vagueness, but in the post-project 
questionnaire, participants’ responses were more definitive and concrete of the preacher, 
pastor, teacher’s responsibility for every word they teach and preach. 

Regarding the level of comfort in distinguishing between should our sermons 
liberate our parishioners or not, the post-project questionnaire revealed the urgency and 
intentionality our sermons and Bible lessons must possess to liberate and uplift our 
communities. The pre-project questionnaires’ responses were not as overwhelmingly 
convincing as the post-project questionnaires were. The post-project questionnaires 
explicitly argued the need and conveyance that as heralders of God’s word, our preaching 
and teaching have to uplift, liberate, and inspire our parishioners to trust in the Divine 
and all God has for God’s people. People’s lives are too precious to God for God’s 
chosen liaisons to not do the best we can to emulate Christ. 

Regarding the post-project questionnaire pertaining to examining what are some 
scriptures that have been misinterpreted or taught/preached incorrectly, the post-project 
questionnaires unveiled stronger convictions but not overwhelming agreeance. Some 
participants disagreed with the presenter, and in their post-project questionnaire shared 
their disagreement with what was shared. The participants did unanimously agree that 
scriptures can be eisegeted, and it is the pastor/preacher’s responsibility to properly treat 
God’s word delicately. Our churches and congregants need to hear from God and how 
they hear from God is through God’s written and spoken word. 

Regarding the post-project questionnaire pertaining to the relevance and 
importance of having a fervent and healthy prayer life, the participants overwhelming 


agreed on the importance and necessity of prayer. Now the pre-project questionnaire and 
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the post-project questionnaire for this question did not vary much as the participants 
acknowledged how critical it is to have a healthy prayer life. The viability and lives we 
seek to impact through our ministries will not be fully unveiled without the pastor, 
preacher, and teacher fully relenting their lives to do the will of God. Prayer is one of the 
pillars that make a great pastor and teacher. 

Lastly, regarding the post-project questionnaire on conducting biblical exegesis, 
the post-project questionnaire revealed participants’ belief on exegesis strengthened 
significantly from the pre-project questionnaire to the post-project questionnaire. The 
post-project questionnaire captured the participants’ need and desire to conduct more 
sound and thorough exegesis. The post-project questionnaire further revealed participants 
desired to learn more on exegesis. This sentiment was starkly different than the pre- 
project questionnaire which participants wrote of their lack of reliance of exegesis 
beyond commentaries and using Goggle for sources. Now, the participants have more 
resources and tools that can be cultivated and utilized to deepen their knowledge of the 
Bible and proper exegesis. 

With the objective of the project being bringing awareness to the relevance and 
importance of preaching and teaching sound hermeneutics through our homiletics, the 


positive shift in responses confirms the validity of the hypothesis. 


Conclusion 
This project study was birthed through my concern and conviction on the Black 
pulpit and our proclamation. The problem presented in the context is that too many 


pulpits are not thoroughly digging in the biblical text to unearth the vastness of the Word 
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of God to help people live better lives. I sought to argue, from my hypothesis that if 


untrained or undertrained ministers in my context learn the proper hermeneutics and 
exegesis of the biblical text concerning liberation in their proclamation, then they will be 
better able to deliver the word of God from their pulpits thus enabling their parishioner to 
embrace and put in practice a gospel that liberates and uplifts. The Bible is a book of 
love, hope, suffering, justice, and liberation; and if our preaching does not inspire and 
liberate the parishioners, our communities will suffer mightily. Our pulpits have an 
enormous responsibility as the spokespersons for God. 

There were many things I could have done better with implementing this project 
if I had to do it all over again. The first thing I would do differently would be to 
implement my project sooner and widen my pool of participants. My naivety led me to 
believe that people who committed to accompanying me along this journey would remain 
engaged throughout the entirety of this work, but life rendered another choice. I believe 
with a larger pool of participants, this may have allowed me with more concepts, 
feedback, and with the hope that this would have further substantiated my hypothesis. 
Additionally, I would have sought to conduct my project in person. My project lecturers 
were located across the country which led to my decision to having my project 
implementation completely virtually. However, corralling my participants in the same 
space could have mitigated any distractions and stronger participant engagement. 
Spending more time during the weekly lectures to be more expansive on the subject 
matters so that clearer and deeper explanations and information could have been 


espoused would have been of value. 
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After the project was done, some common themes were found in the responses of 
the participants. The dominant theme was that the term black liberation theology itself 
was not something they were familiar with even though they were dealing with the 
manifestation of it. Many mentioned that they were glad to be able to put a name to it, 
and some also mentioned that they were glad that they were not the only ones seeing that 
there needed to be a distinction even though they had not given names to it. One 
participant stated that he was relieved that this was being addressed while another 
participant stated that he did not even know that there was a difference between the two. 
Participants overall were grateful to be part of the study and walked away empowered 
and thinking more about their relationship with the Lord. 

The results from the post-project questionnaire attested to the fact that the 
workshops brought enlightenment and awareness thus achieving the objective of the 
project. There are two things I would have done differently to make the project more 
effective. The impact of the speakers was evident in the remarks, questions, answer 
times, and in the survey results. I believe the project setup accomplished its aim, which 
was to provide a platform of education and engagement of participants on the topic. 

Some of the lessons I learned along the way was the need for patience and 
humility. I needed to be patient in the recruiting process, in accepting the denials, and 
recommendations as the process went on. I had to also be humble in learning how to 
persistently ask and remind participants to complete surveys and other data requirements. 
I had to learn how to hear disagreeing thoughts and use those as an academic balance to 


my thought process. I also had to learn that not all the data would line up with my 
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expectations. I had to accept that not all participants could make every session, and not 
all data would be complete for analysis. 

At the beginning of this doctoral journey, some of my thoughts were lashing out 
from experiences of negative impacts of expository preaching. Over the course of 
academic reasoning and research, I discovered that there are many forms of culture and 
many roles that culture plays within an ecclesial institution. I learned that though it is 
easy to dwell on negative impacts of church culture and preaching, it is more prudent to 
distinguish sound exegesis versus eisegesis. One of the recurring responses was that 
participants did not really think about the fact that there was a difference between the 
two, buttressing my point that the two are taught as one in some contexts. The implied 
next step of the project after identifying the awareness was twofold: the first concerns the 
church leader, and the second concerns the congregant. To the minister or church leader, 
it poses a challenge to examine what he or she is imparting as a leader. Is the minister 
imparting knowledge of how their church functions and what the church does, or is he or 
she ministering Christ, his principles, his empowerment, with the resulting 
transformation? 

The results of the surveys secondarily serve as a tool reflecting the thoughts and 
questions congregants generally have about worship. The age variety of voices is 
particularly helpful in categorizing the kinds of questions different age groups have 
concerning church. One revealing outcome was the fact that participants go through 
church motions without necessarily understanding why they are done or the scriptural 
basis for which it is being done. Again, this is not to measure effectiveness of ecclesial 


traditions, but to distinguish it from scripture, which includes intentionally teaching its 
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origin and purpose and that it serves to benefit both the congregant and the particular 
church. One example of a practice that came up more than once was the passing of the 
offering bowl. Naturally, churches need, and use, offerings to sustain its existence. 
Teaching its purpose, benefit, and biblical basis of the blessing of the giver would help 
shed more light on such a practice. The second part concerns the congregant. The aim is 
not for the congregant to assume a rebellious posture against ecclesial practices, but to 
examine his or her personal relationship with Christ and His Word and identify what 
influences their spiritual walk, especially where there is any form of oppression or 
bondage. Where there is personal bondage resulting from unhealthy ecclesial traditions, 
the congregant’s awareness that walking in the liberation that comes from the word 
trumps ecclesial practices. Finally, I plan to publish a book on the topic which I believe 
will open door to speaking opportunities and workshops to bring awareness on larger 


scale. 
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Recruitment Script Letter (for contextual associate invitations) 


Pastor Garland S Thompson is a doctoral student at United Theological Seminary and as 
part of his final project will be conducting a six-week small group class to cultivate 
discussion and best practices for pastors, preachers, and teachers who yearn for deeper 
understanding and Biblical exegesis as part of his research study. I think you may enjoy 
the group. If you would like more information, I can give you a form that explains what 
he will be doing and how to join. You will need to read the form and return a signed copy 
to me by 6 p.m. the day before the first session. And if you know of someone else who is 
interested in prayer, you can share the form with them as well. 


Email Communication: 

Do you want to learn more about the Bible and tools that will help you exegete the Bible 
better? Would preaching or teaching more thought provoking and change invoking 
message be of interest to you? If so, Pastor Garland S Thompson will be conducting a 
six-week small group class to cultivate discussion and best practices for pastors, 
preachers, and teachers who yearn for deeper understanding and Biblical exegesis may be 
a great experience for you! This small group is part of his work as a doctoral student at 
United Theological Seminary and is only available to adults in our church family. To 
learn more about the group or to sign up, respond to this message. 
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United Theological Seminary 
INFORMED CONSENT FORM 


Investigator Name: Garland Scott Thompson 
Contact Information: 

email: gsthompson1 @united.edu 

phone: 832-250-3591 


Introduction: I am a doctoral student at United Theological Seminary and am conducting 
a study on developing methods and models that will assist pastors, preachers and teachers 
with their Biblical exegesis and sermon exhortation. 


Purpose: I am conducting a study on developing methods and models that will assist 
pastors, preachers and teachers with their Biblical exegesis and sermon exhortation. 


Requirements for Participation: You are invited because you have expressed an interest 
in learning about various methods of Biblical exegesis and exhortation methods and are 
encouraged to build habits that will enhance the methodology. Habits of prayer and 
devotion are believed to be beneficial to the spiritual well-being of religious people. 
These teachings can encourage and enrich the lives of study participants. The overall 
benefit to subjects is intangible, religious, and spiritual in nature. 


Procedures: If you agree to participate in the study, you will be asked to attend six one- 
hour weekly small group sessions over the course of six weeks, engage in dialogue and 
deliberation, and journal your thoughts and insight pertaining to the information 
provided. 


Human Subject Participation: All the participants must have consented to be in the study, 
and participants must be protected and treated fairly throughout the study. Participants 
must be a Baptist pastor, preacher, or teacher whose ministry resides within the Northeast 
area of Houston, Texas. Individuals must be eighteen years of age or older and free from 
any condition that may impact their ability to provide informed consent for their 
protection. Because the study involves engagement in Christian practices, only 
individuals who openly profess Christian faith may participate. 


Risks: Identify all foreseeable risks and discomforts to the human participants. These 
may include physical, psychological, social, or economic discomfort or inconvenience. 
There are inherent spiritual and emotional risks associated with any activity related to 
matters of faith and religious practices. Immediate risks may include, but are not limited 
to, feelings of guilt or shame over actions or attitudes, recovery of previously 
unidentified or uncovered experiences of trauma, a sense of obligation to participate in 
discussion, emotional stress from inability to complete all assignments associated with 
the curriculum, or financial responsibility for mental health treatment related to these 
risks. Long-term risks are less clear but may include lingering feelings of shame or 
confusion regarding teaching that leads to questioning the validity of the participant’s 
faith. 
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Individuals who experience duress due to participation in the study are encouraged to 
seek counseling from a licensed mental health professional. A professional can be 
recommended at your request. 


Benefits: Identify the benefits of your research to society, and possibly the individual 
human participant. The aim of this study is to provide an opportunity for the development 
of or growth in biblical exegesis and theological knowledge. The religious benefits of 
such development and/or growth are intangible but potentially transformative. No other 
compensation or special consideration will be provided to participants of the study. 


Voluntariness: Participation is voluntary and you may skip any questions you do not wish 
to answer. You can also stop participating at any time. Your decision to participate will 
have no impact on your membership or affiliation with Encountering Christ Baptist 
Church or your local church affiliation. If something makes you feel uncomfortable in 
any way while you are studying, please contact me directly in person, on the phone, or 
electronic communication. My contact information is at the top of this consent form. You 
can refuse to respond to any or all the questions, and you will be able to withdraw from 
the process at any time. 


Confidentiality: I will be careful to keep your information confidential and will ask you 
(and all study group members) to keep our discussions confidential as well. There will be 
times when conversations are recorded and transcribed. You will be made aware of this 
prior to recording and are not required to participate in those conversations unless you 
feel comfortable doing so. There is always a small risk of unwanted or accidental 
disclosure. Any notes, recordings, or transcriptions will be kept private. I will be the only 
one with access to your information. The files will be encrypted and password protected. 
Your name will not be used in the raw data set or final research document. 


Summary: This information is being provided so you are aware of the purpose, 
procedure, risk, and benefits of the study. Should you wish to participate, you can sign 
this form and return it to Lowanda Garrett, Deon Collins, and David Colter at least 
twenty-four hours before our first group meeting. Please contact me if you have any 
questions about the research study. 


Signature: Signing this paper means that you have read this, or had it read to you, and 
that you want to be in the study. If you do not want to be in the study, do not sign the 
paper. Being in the study is up to you, and no one will be mad if you do not sign this 
paper or even if you change your mind later. You agree that you have been told about this 
study and why it is being done and what to do. 


Signature of Person Agreeing to Participate in the Project/Study: 
Date Signed: 
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Pre-Project Questionnaire 


1. How would you describe your understanding or belief of the Bible being free of 
infallibility? 


2. Please define your understanding of Black Liberation Theology? 


3. Why is it important for practitioners of the Bible to be held responsible for the sermons 
and lessons they teach? 


4. Please name or describe methods of Biblical exegesis? 


5. How vital is it to have a healthy and fervent prayer life with being a pastor, preacher, 
or teacher? 


6. How would you define your preaching and teaching in this chaotic and polarizing 
society where the church has been infiltrated by Christian nationalism and political 
posturing? 


7. Do you believe that pastors, preachers, and teachers are responsible for what they 
preach or teach? 
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Post-Project Questionnaire 


1. After participating in this project, how would you describe your understanding or 
belief of the Bible being free of infallibility? 


2. How would you now define your understanding of Black Liberation Theology? 


3. Since engaging in this project, what is your belief of the importance for practitioners of 
the Bible to be held responsible for the sermons and lessons they teach? 


4. How would you now describe your methods of Biblical exegesis? 


5. Has your perspective of the vitality in having a healthy and fervent prayer life with 
being a pastor, preacher, or teacher changed any since participating in this project? 


6. Has this project assisted you to shape your preaching and teaching in this chaotic and 
polarizing society where the church has been infiltrated by Christian nationalism and 
political posturing? 


7. Since your involvement in this project, what is your belief now regarding pastors, 
preachers, and teachers’ responsibility for what they preach or teach? 
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